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REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 


To  His  Excellency  Franklin'  Murphy,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey: 

HoxoKED  Stk — Tlie  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College  herewith  present  their  thirty-eighth  annual  report 
upon  the  present  condition  and  courses  of  instruction  at  that  in- 
stitution, as  required  by  the  act  creating  the  Board,  entitled  ^^An 
act  appropriating  scrip  for  the  public  lands  granted  to  the  State 
of  Xew  Jersey  by  the.  act  of  Congress  approved  July  second,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two/'  and  approved  April  4th, 
1864. 

The  members  of  the  Board  made  their  semi-annual  examina- 
tions of  the  students  pursuing  the  regular  courses  of  instruction, 
for  the  present  fiscal  year,  on  December  12th,  1901,  and  June 
5th,  1902.  They  also  visited  the  laboratories,  the  draughting- 
room,  the  military  drill  hall,  the  collections  of  the  institution  and 
the  farm  provided  for  the  State  Agricultural  College  by  the 
Trustees  of  Rutgers  College. 

The  membership  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  is  30,  and  all 
but  3  of  this  number  have  given  instruction  in  the  Scientific 
School. 

The  enrollment  of  students  was  163 — graduate  students,  2 ; 
Seniors,  37  ;  Juniors,  33  ;  Sophomores,  39  ;  Freshmen,  48  ;  special 
students  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  4.  There  were  also  61  stu- 
dents in  the  classical  courses,  and  155  pupils  in  attendance  at 
the  Preparatory  School.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
was  conferred  upon  36  graduates  in  June,  1902.  Of  these 
graduates,  14  had  pursued  the  course  in  Civil  Engineering  and 
Mechanics,  8  the  course  in  Chemistry,  7  the  course  in  Electricity 
and  7  the  course  in  Biology. 

The  final  examinations  of  the  students,  in  the  subjects  pursued 
during  the  year  w^hich  closed  in  June,  1902,  were  well  sustained. 
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At  the  close  of  each  of  the  examinations  of  the  students  and  the 
inspection  of  the  buildings  and  facilities  for  instruction,  the 
members  of  the  Board  met  in  formal  session  and  reported 
severally  upon  the  observations  and  impressions  of  their  semi- 
annual visits.  It  was  voted  unanimously  that  the  Trustees  and 
Faculty  of  Rutgers  College  are  faithfully  and  liberally  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  their  contract  with  the  State. 

CONDITION   AND  PROGRESS. 

The  five  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  first  degree  in  Science 
(B.Sc)  have  been  maintained  throughout  the  year. 

The  plan  of  practical  field  work  in  connection  with  the  course 
in  Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics  has  been  continued. 

The  Latin  Scientific  Course,  which  will  lead  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Letters  (Litt.B.),  was  duly  inaugurated  in  Sep- 
tember, 1901,  as  announced  last  year. 

College  extension  work  by  means  of  lectures,  classes  and  ex- 
aminations, particularly  in  branches  of  ISTatural  Science  and  in 
English  Literature,  has  been  conducted  during  the  year  in  various 
centers  in  'New  Jersey. 

The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  at  its  last  session  (1902), 
passed  ^'An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  course  in 
practical  and  scientific  instruction  in  the  art  of  clay-working  and 
ceramics  in  the  State  Agricultural  College,"  and  appropriated 
^^the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  the  or- 
ganization, equipment  and  maintenance  of  said  department," 
for  the  current  year,  and  the  sum  of  $2,500  annually  hereafter  for 
its  maintenance.  A  laboratory  thoroughly  equipped  with  neces- 
sary apparatus  for  chemical  analysis  and  with  furnace,  kiln  and 
machinery  has  been  erected  and  the  work  of  instruction  in 
ceramics  has  already  begun. 

The  Trustees  of  the  College  have  received  a  gift  of  $50,000  from 
Mr.  Ralph  Voorhees,  a  resident  of  New  elersey,  for  a  library 
building,  which  is  to  be  erected  at  once. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  graduating  class 
of  1902,  together  with  the  subject  of  each  graduate's  thesis: 
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Harry  Day  Aller,  "Some  Field  Work  of  the  Class  of  1902." 

Harry  Urmston  Badeau,  "Constant  Current  Arc  Lighting  and  Arc  Light 
Transformers." 

Hobart  Lewis  Benedict,  "Expert  Chemical  Testimony." 

George  Henry  Bennett,  "The  Development  of  the  Alimentary  Canal  in 
the  Chick." 

Albert  Ellicott  Brown,  "The  Tobacco  Problem  from  the  Physiological 
Standpoint." 

Elwood  Linnell  Davis,  "Earthworms  and  Their  Habits." 
Spencer  Cone  Devan,  "Insulation." 

Edgar  Leek  Dickerson,  "A  Study  of  the  Rose  Scale,  Diaspis  rosm,  with 
Particular  Attention  to  the  Mouth  Parts." 

Charles  Richardson  Fairchild,  "The  Pollution  of  the  Passaic  River  and 
Plans  for  its  Purification." 

William  Van  Nest  Garretson,  "Strength  of  Materials." 

William  Daniel  Gay,  "The  Complete  Design  of  a  Deck  Plate  Girder 
Bridge." 

George  Kelogg  Heyer,  "The  Telephone  Switchboard." 
Fred.  Carl  Hoth,  "The  Fourth  Dimension." 
Clarence  Charles  Jackson,  "Hysteresis." 

William  Louis  Kuehnle,  "Field  Tests  for  Hydraulic  Cements." 
Asher  Lipman,  "Retaining  Walls." 

Henry  Pearne  Miller,  "Description  of  the  Fowl's  Skull." 

Johnson  Newkirk,  "An  Investigation  of  the  Irregularity  in  the  Solu- 
bility Curve  for  Urethane  in  Water." 

Charles  Ernest  Pett,  "Some  Projections  Which  May  Be  Used  in  the  Con- 
struction of  Maps." 

Arthur  George  Plenty,  "Movement  of  the  P.  R.  R.  Bridge  over  the  Rari- 
tan  River." 

Francis  Lee  Randel,  "A  Modern  Method  for  the  Quantitative  Separation 
of  Nickel  and  Zinc." 

Jeremiah  Daniels  Richardson,  Jr.,  "The  Construction  and  Maintenance 
of  Roads." 

Harold  Stafford  Riggins,  "The  Action  of  Chlorine  on  Silver  Foil." 
Frank  Winner  Russum,  "The  Sanitary  Arrangements  of  the  Modern 
Dwelling." 

Richard  Griffen  Savoye,  "The  Conditions  Which  Affect  the  Hatching  and 
Development  of  Hens'  Eggs," 

Frederic  William  Smith,  "Fuels." 

Ralph  Ogden  Smith,  "Action  of  Ethyl-chlor-formate  on  Iron  at  a  Low 
Red  Heat." 

Andrew  Jackson  Steelman,  Jr.,  "Modern  Road  Construction  and  the 
Use  of  Asphaltum." 

Charles  Warren  Stevens,  Jr.,  "The  Growth  of  American  Literature  as 
Evidenced  by  the  Novel." 

Raymond  Thomas  Stowe,  "The  Development  of  the  Limbs  of  a  Chick." 

Edgar  Derry  Tillyer,  "Roulettes  Formed  by  Two  Ellipses." 

Nicholas  Edgar  Tintle,  "Injectors;  Their  Forms,  Properties  and  Uses." 

William  Charles  Voegtlen,  "The  Preparation  of  Cinnamic  and  0-Nitro 
Cinnamic  Acids." 

Clifford  Louis  Williamson,  "The  Volumetric  Determinations  of  Sodium 
Peroxide." 

William  Baird  Wyckoff,  "Electrical  Conductors." 
Eugene  Adams  Yates,  "The  Raritan  River  Bridge." 
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APPOINTEES  TO  STATE  SCHOLARSHIPS  UNDER  ACT  OF  1864. 

Number  of 

Counties.   Scholarships.  Appointees. 

Atlantic,  1    George  H.  Muller,  '03,  resident  of  Atlantic. 


Bergen,  1    Fred.  L.  Brown,  '04,  resident  of  Bergen. 

Burlington,      3    George  M.  Hecker,  '06,  resident  of  Burlington. 

Charles  H.  Taubel,  '06,  resident  of  Burlington. 
Thomas  L.  Wilkinson,  '06,  resident  of  Burlington. 

Camden,  2    Otto  R.  Voelker,  '03,  resident  of  Atlantic. 

John  E.  Jones,  '08,  resident  of  Middlesex. 

Cape  May,       1    Charles  B.  Lipman,  '04,  resident  of  Cape  May. 

Cumberland,    1    Nelson  S.  Moore,  '06,  resident  of  Cumberland. 

Essex,  6    Robert  W.  Cobb,  '05,  resident  of  Essex. 

Harold  L.  Westfall,  '06,  resident  of  Essex. 
D.  Raymond  Edgar,  '03,  resident  of  Middlesex. 
William  A.  Fisher,  '03,  resident  of  Somerset. 
David  T.  Mason,  '05,  resident  of  Somerset. 

Gloucester,      1    Elmer  S.  Weaver,  '05,  resident  of  Gloucester. 

Hudson,  6    Frank  B.  Kurtz,  '05,  resident  of  Hudson. 

Guy  H.  Bergen,  '05,  resident  of  Somerset. 
Edson  J.  Davis,  '05,  resident  of  Middlesex. 
George  O.  Smalley,  '06,  resident  of  Somerset. 

Hunterdon,      1    Edward  L.  Coriell,  '03,  resident  of  Somerset. 

Mercer,  2    Louis  F.  B.  Woolston,  '06,  resident  of  Mercer. 

George  R.  Koehler,  '05,  resident  of  Somerset. 

Middlesex,       2    Irving  R.  Valentine,  '05,  resident  of  Middlesex. 

Clarence  G.  Rolfe,  '06,  resident  of  Middlesex. 

Monmouth,      2    Carl  M.  Herbert,  '03,  resident  of  Monmouth. 

G.  Bergen  Ford,  '05,  resident  of  Monmouth. 

Morris,  2  Adolph  Brogger,  '06,  resident  of  Middlesex. 

Ocean,  1 

Passaic,  2  Raymond  H.  Ashley,  '03,  resident  of  Somerset. 

Salem,  1  Stephen  C.  Garrison,  '04,  resident  of  Salem. 


Somerset, 


1    Arthur  E.  Smith,  '03,  resident  of  Somerset. 
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Xunihcr  of 

Counties.   Scholarships.  Appointees. 

Sussex,  1    Frank  A.  Morris,  '04,  resident  of  Sussex. 

Union,  2    Harvey  K.  Doane,  '06,  resident  of  Union. 

James  E.  Morrow,  '06,  resident  of  Union. 

Warren,  1 


APPOINTEES  TO  AUDITIONxVL  SCHOLARSHIPS  ESTABLISHED  BY  TRUSTEES. 

Frederick  R.  Mason,  '05,  resident  of  Somerset. 
Albert  B.  Smith,  '05,  resident  of  Somerset. 
Thomas  A.  Devan,  '06,  resident  of  Middlesex. 
Percy  E.  Brown,  '06,  resident  of  Middlesex. 
Arthur  H.  Howatt,  '06,  resident  of  Middlesex. 
Winton  H.  Wilber,  '06,  resident  of  Union. 


APPOINTEES  TO  ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT  SCHOLARSHIPS  UNDER  ACT  OF  1890. 

Daniel  H.  Applegate,  Jr.,  '03,  Third  Assembly  District  of  Monmouth  county.. 
Cortlandt  H.  Bonney,  '03,  Third  Assembly  District  of  Union  county. 
Chester  T.  Brown,  '03,  Assembly  District  of  Atlantic  county. 
William  Carter,  '03,  First  Assembly  District  of  Burlington  county. 
G-eorge  W.  Conover,  '03,  First  Assembly  District  of  Middlesex  county. 
Maurice  C.  Engle,  '03,  Second  Assembly  District  of  Burlington  county. 
Stephen  J.  G.  Francisco,  '03,  Eleventh  Assembly  District  of  Essex  county. 
Harry  R.  Lee,  '03,  Second  Assembly  District  of  Middlesex  county. 
Robert  H.  Reineck,  '03,  First  Assembly  District  of  Hudson  county. 
Fred.  C.  Schneider,  '03,  Second  Assembly  District  of  Essex  county. 
Paul  Strassburger,  '03,  Third  Assembly  District  of  Middlesex  county. 
William  L.  Tharp,  '03,  Third  Assembly  District  of  Essex  county. 
Theodore  Tobish,  '03,  Third  Assembly  District  of  Mercer  county. 
Stewart  L.  R.  Tweed,  '03,  Assembly  District  of  Gloucester  county. 
John  M.  Van  De  Venter,  '03,  First  Assembly  District  of  Essex  county. 
Percy  L,  Van  Nuis,  '03,  Second  Assembly  District  of  Hudson  county. 
George  W.  Bauer,  '04,  Seventh  Assembly  District  of  Essex  county. 
John  B.  Brown,  '04,  Fifth  Assembly  District  of  Essex  county. 
Nathan  Campbell,  '04,  First  Assembly  District  of  Passaic  county. 
William  J.  Douglas,  Jr.,  '04,  Sixth  Assembly  District  of  Essex  county. 
Gardner  S.  Driver,  '04,  Third  Assembly  District  of  Camden  county. 
George  H.  Gowen,  '04,  First  Assembly  District  of  Essex  county. 
Richard  Heuser,  '04,  Fourth  Assembly  District  of  Hudson  county. 
Alfred  E.  Hitchner,  '04,  First  Assembly  District  of  Cumberland  county. 
Harry  J.  Howell,  '04,  Assembly  District  of  Sussex  county. 
Milton  S.  Ley,  '04,  Second  Assembly  District  of  Union  county. 
Robert  B.  Lupton,  '04,  Ninth  Assembly  District  of  Essex  county. 
William  T.  McChesney,  '04,  Second  Assembly  District  of  Essex  county. 
Ridgway  F.  Moon,  '04,  First  Assembly  District  of  Mercer  county. 
Herbert  W.  Moore,  '04,  Second  Assembly  District  of  Burlington  county^ 
George  A.  Mount,  '04,  Third  Assembly  District  of  Monmouth  county. 
John  L  Nelson,  '04,  First  Assembly  District  of  Hudson  county. 
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Charles  F.  O'Neill,  '04,  Fourth  Assembly  District  of  Essex  county. 
Harold  B.  Osborn,  '04,  Third  Assembly  District  of  Hudson  county. 
Frederic  A.  Price,  Jr.,  '04,  First  Assembly  District  of  Morris  county. 
Warner  Risley,  '04,  Assembly  District  of  Cape  May  county. 
Clifford  E.  Stevens,  '04,  First  Assembly  District  of  Union  county. 
Frederick  G.  C.  Volkert,  '04,  Third  Assembly  District  of  Middlesex  county. 
Charles  Wagner,  '04,  First  Assembly  District  of  Union  county. 
James  C.  Waters,  Jr.,  '04,  Third  Assembly  District  of  Union  county. 
Fritz  C.  Wittig,  '04,  Second  Assembly  District  of  Middlesex  county. 
Frank  C.  Woodruff,  '04,  Eighth  Assembly  District  of  Essex  county. 
Lewis  M.  Young,  '04,  Second  Assembly  District  of  Hudson  county. 
Harry  B.  Angus,  '05,  First  Assembly  District  of  Essex  county. 
Welcome  W.  Bender,  '05,  First  Assembly  District  of  Union  county. 
John  Gaub,  '05,  Second  Asembly  District  of  Middlesex  county. 
Harry  L.  Harris,  '05,  First  Assembly  District  of  Middlesex  county. 
William  P.  Morton,  '05,  Assembly  District  of  Ocean  county. 
Harold  P.  Patterson,  '05,  Second  Assembly  District  of  Hudson  county. 
Elmer  J.  Pearce,  '05,  Third  Assembly  District  of  Union  county. 
Loren  P.  Plummer,  Jr.  '05,  Assembly  District  of  Salem  county. 
William  B.  Roll,  '05,  Second  Assembly  District  of  Mercer  county. 
Eugene  W.  Seng,  '05,  Third  Assembly  District  of  Middlesex  county. 
Benjamin  A.  Sickles,  '05,  Second  Assembly  District  of  Monmouth  county. 
Clarence  L.  Smith,  '05,  Third  Assembly  District  of  Mercer  county. 
Burtis  F.  Vaughan,  '05,  Second  Assembly  District  of  Union  county. 
Edward  H.  Acton,  '06,  Assembly  District  of  Salem  county. 
Adolph  G.  Ahrens,  '06,  First  Assembly  District  of  Union  county. 
Robert  G.  Allen,  '06,  Second  Assembly  District  of  Monmouth  county. 
Raymond  W.  Allen,  '06,  Second  Assembly  District  of  Burlington  county. 
George  G.  Ashwell,  '06,  Tenth  Assembly  District  of  Essex  county. 
Walter  G.  Boschen,  '06,  Second  Assembly  District  of  UnioH  county. 
Thomas  H.  Bruce,  '06,  Third  Assembly  District  of  Monmouth  county. 
Walter  R.  Cornell,  '06,  First  Assembly  District  of  Cumberland  county. 
Harold  Depew,  '06,  First  Assembly  District  of  Essex  county. 
Charles  R.  Duncan,  '06,  Second  Assembly  District  of  Essex  county. 
J.  Langford  Edwards,  '06,  Assembly  District  of  Ocean  county. 
Charles  J.  Eldridge,  '06,  Assembly  District  of  Gloucester  county. 
Harold  H.  Febrey,  '06,  Third  Assembly  District  of  Essex  county. 
Isaac  Fineburg,  '06,  Third  Assembly  District  of  Mercer  county. 
Howard  S.  Gay,  '06,  First  Assembly  District  of  Hudson  county. 
Arthur  V.  Gregory,  '06,  Second  Assembly  District  of  Hudson  county. 
Albert  W.  Hill,  '06,  Third  Assembly  District  of  Union  county. 
Roy  G.  Imlay,  '06,  First  Assembly  District  of  Monmouth  county. 
David  Jacobson,  '06,  Third  Assembly  District  of  Hudson  county. 
David  W.  Jenkins,  '06,  First  Assembly  District  of  Morris  county. 
George  H.  Roeder,  '06,  Third  Assembly  District  of  Middlesex  county. 
Russell  E.  Watson,  '06,  First  Assembly  District  of  Middlesex  county. 

All  of  wliicli  is  respectfully  submitted, 

D.  D.  DEMISE, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 
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TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


Rutgers  College^ 
New  Brunswick^  I^ovember  30th,  1902. 

To  His  Excellency  Franklin  Murphy,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Neiv  Jersey: 

Honored  Sir — In  compliance  with  the  act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved July  2d,  1862,  and  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  ^sTew 
Jersey,  approved  April  4th,  1864,  I  beg  leave  to  submit,  on  behalf 
of  the  Trustees  of  Rutgers  College,  the  thirty-eighth  annual  re- 
port of  Rutgers  Scientific  School. 

1.  FACULTY. 

Austin  Scott,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  History  and  Politi- 
cal Science. 

Rev.  Jacob  Cooper,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Mental 
Philosophy. 

Francis  Cuyler  Van  Dyck,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Experimental 
Mechanics.  Dean. 

Edward  Albert  Bowser,  C.E.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Engi- 
neering. 

Rev.  Charles  Edward  Hart,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ethics,  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  English  Bible. 

Louis  Bevier,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
Secretary  of  the  Extension  Department. 

Alfred  Alexander  Titsworth,  M.Sc,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Graphics  and  Mathe- 
matics. 

Julius  Nelson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

Byron  David  Halsted,  S.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Horticulture. 
John  Bernhard  Smith,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Entomology. 

Edward  Burnett  Voorhees,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Agriculture.  Director  of 
the  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station.  Superintendent  of  the 
College  Farm. 

Albert  Huntingdon  Chester,  E.M.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 

Mineralogy.    Curator  of  the  Museum. 
John  Charles  Van  Dyke,  L.H.D.,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art. 


(15) 
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Robert  Woodworth  Prentiss,  M.Sc,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astron- 
omy,   Director  of  the  Schanck  Observatory. 

Eliot  Robertson  Payson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  History  and  Art  of  Teach- 
ing. 

Edward  Luther  Stevenson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 
Rev.  Henry  Du  Bois  Mulford,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature. 

Quincy  O'M.  Gillmore,  U.  S.  A.,  retired.  Professor  of  Military  Science  and 
Tactics. 

William  Hamilton  Kirk,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature. 

Irving  Strong  Upson,  A.M.,  Librarian  and  Registrar.  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty. 

Clarence  Livingston  Speyers,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Edwin  Bell  Davis,  B.L.,  Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 
William  Eugene  Breazeale,  M.Sc,  Acting  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

Edward  Livingston  Barbour,  B.O.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric  and  Elocution. 
Fred.  Herbert  Dodge,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training.    Director  of 

the  Gymnasium. 
Richard  Morris  M.Sc,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Graphics. 
Albert  Wilhelm  Boesche,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  German. 
Byron  Briggs  Brackett,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Science. 
Cullen  Warner  Parmelee,  B.Sc,  Instructor  in  Chemistry.    Acting  Director 

of  the  Department  of  Clay-Working  and  Ceramics,  ^ 
Albert  Chester  de  Regt,  A.B,,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 


Jacob  Goodale  Lipman,  B.Sc,  Assistant  in  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
George  Winfield  Nuttman,  M.Sc,  Assistant  in  Biology. 


The  names  of  the  Faculty,  after  that  of  the  President,  are  arranged  in  groups.  The 
Professors,  according  to  seniority  of  appointment;  the  Librarian  and  Registrar;  the 
Associate  Professors  and  Instructors,  in  the  order  of  their  respective  appointments. 


OTHER  OFFICERS. 


John  Edward  Elmendorf,  A.M.,  Assistant  to  the  Treasurer. 
George  Augustus  Osborn,  B.Sc,  Assistant  in  the  Library. 
William  Seymour  Valiant,  Assistant  in  the  Geological  Museum, 


Clarence  A.  Du  Bois, 
John  Thomas, 
Cheeseman  Fisher, 
Francis  R.  Cox, 
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2.  STUDENTS. 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 


jVomes.  Residences. 
Edgar  Leek  Dickerson,  B.Sc,  Newark, 
Rutgers  Scientific  School. 

Entomology,  Botany,  Chemistry. 
Jacob  Goodale  Dipman,  A.M.,  Woodbine, 
Rutgers  Scientific  School. 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  Biology. 
George  Winfield  Nuttman,  M.Sc,       New  Brunswick, 
Rutgers  Scientific  School. 

Animal  Morphology,  Botany,  Entomology. 
James  Paulding  Read,  B.Sc,  Newark, 
Rutgers  Scientific  School. 
Electricity. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 


Rooms. 
Bleecker  Place. 

85  Bayard  St. 

11-1:  College  Ave. 

18  College  Ave. 


CLASS  OF  1903. 


yamcs. 

Daniel  Herbert  Applegate,  Jr., 

Kaymond  Harman-Ashleyj 

Cortlandt  Haydock  Bonney, 

Chester  Timothy  Brown, 

William  Carter, 

George  Washington  Conover, 

David  Raymond  Edgar, 

Maurice  Cope  Engle, 

William  Asbury  Fisher, 

Stephen  Josiah  Gould  Francisco, 

Carl  ]Morse  Herbert, 

Wright  Sammis  Hoag, 

Ernest  Daniel  Jones, 

.John  Earle  Jones, 

Harry  Riley  Lee, 

William  Fontaine  Little, 

Allen  Sylvanus  Merchant, 

Greorge  Christian  Henry  Muller, 

Earle  Julien  Owen, 

Robert  Haven  Reineck, 

Fred  Conrad  Schneider, 

Arthur  Embury  Smith, 

Paul  Strassburger, 

William  Lee  Tharp, 

Theodore  Tobish, 

Stewart  Le  Roy  Tweed, 

.lohn  Marshall  Van  De  Venter, 

Percy  Lyle  Van  Nuis, 

Otto  Robert  Andree  Voelker, 

Ralph  Baldwin  Wilcox, 


Residences.  Rooms. 
Red  Bank,  Zeta  Psi  House. 

Bound  Brook,      Delta  Upsilon  House. 
Railway,  Rabw^ay. 
Atlantic  City,      Beta  Theta  Pi  House. 
Fieldsboro,  Fieldsboro. 
New  Brunswick,  Highland  Park. 

Metuchen,  Beta  Theta  Pi  House. 

Masonville,  358  George  St. 

Bound  Brook,  Chi  Psi  Lodge. 

Caldwell,  Beta  Theta  Pi  House. 

Manasquan,  358  George  St. 

Baldwin  Place,  N.  Y.,  Chi  Phi  House. 
Wyoming,  N.  Y.,     32  Hertzog  Hall. 
New  Brunswick,  l{laston  Ave.  Road. 

New  Brunswick,    153  College  Ave. 
Media,  Penn.,      Beta  Theta  Pi  Hous^e. 
Warsaw,  N.  Y.,      45  Hertzog  Hall. 
Atlantic  City,  44  Hiram  St. 

Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  163  College  Ave. 
New  Brunswick,    236  Somerset  St. 
New  Brunswick,      52  Easton  Ave. 
North  Plainfield,  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  House, 
New  Brunswick,      12  Bayard  St. 


Rahway, 
Trenton, 
WilliamstO'wn, 
New  Brunswick, 
New  Brunswick, 
Atlantic  City, 
Newark, 


Rahway. 
137  Wlnants  Hall. 

61  Winants  Hall. 
144  Somerset  St. 
93  Bayard  St. 
12  Bayard  St. 

Zeta  Psi  House. 


2 
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JUNIOE  CLASS. 


CLASS  OF  1904. 


Names. 
George  William  Bauer,  Jr., 
Fred  Le  Roy  Brown, 
John  Brien  Brown, 
Nathan  Campbell, 
Edward  Leslie  Coriell, 
William  James  Douglas,  Jr., 
Gardner  Sam  Driver, 
Edward  Francis  Duggan, 
Stephen  Clifton  Garrison, 
Frederick  William  Gaston, 
George  Henry  Gowen, 
Richard  Heuser, 
Alfred  Ellet  Hitchner, 
Harry  Jay  Howell, 
Milton  Shortlidge  Ley, 
Charles  Bernhard  Lipmau, 
Robert  Buck  Lupton, 
William  Tobias  McChesney, 
John  Mellor, 
Ridgway  Fell  Moon, 
Herlxut  AVills  Moore, 
Frank  Aln-am  Morris,  , 
George  Andrew  Mount, 
.John  Irving  Nelson, 
Charles  Francis  O'Neill, 
Harold  Blackman  Osborn, 
Herman  Arthur  Plusch, 
Rufus  George  Poland, 
Fredeiic  Alton  Price,  Jr., 
Warner  Risley, 

Bertram  Frothingham  Shivler, 
Clifford  Elisha  Stevens, 
VVhitelaw  Reid  Stryker, 
Huyler  Wood  Van  Hoevenberg, 
Thomas  PJarle  Van  Winkle, 
Frederick  George  Carl  Volkert, 
James  Coleman  Waters,  Jr., 
¥ntz  Carl  Wittig, 
Frank  Carnngton  Woodruff, 
Lewis  Maxwell  Young, 


Residences.  Rooms. 
Elizabeth,  Chi  Psi  Lodge. 

East  Rutherford,  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  House. 
Newark,  Newark. 
Haledon,  109  Winants  Hall. 

Bound  Brook,  Bound  Brook. 

Newark,  Delta  Upsilon  House. 

Atlantic  City,        220  Suydam  St. 
Gainesville,  N.  Y.,  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  House. 
Elmer,  Chi  Phi  House. 

Passaic,  Beta  Theta  Pi  House. 

New  Brunswick,  144  Paterson  St. 
Cliffwood,  220  Suydam  St. 

Bridgeton,  Zeta  Psi  House. 

Newton,  Beta  Theta  Pi  House. 

Elizabeth,  Chi  Phi  House. 

Woodbine.  College  Farm. 

Rahway,  Rahw^ay. 
New  Brunswick,    108  Bayard  St. 
New  York  City,     220  Suydam  St. 
Trenton,     Delta  Kappa  Upsilon  House. 
MoorestO'wn,  220  Suydam  St. 

Newton,  Beta  Theta  Pi  House. 

Atlantic  Highlands,  Beta  Theta  Pi  House. 
New  Market,  New  Market. 

Newark,  124  Winants  Hall. 

New  Brunswick,    222  Seaman  St. 

12  Hertzog  Hall. 
Delta  L'psilon  House. 
Beta  Theta  Pi  House. 
31 


Catskill, 
Millbury,  Mass. 
Elizabeth, 
Pleasantville, 
Troy,  N.  Y., 
Elizabeth, 
Sfmierville, 
Kingston,  N.  Y"., 
Jei-sey  City, 
New  Brunswick, 
Rahway, 
New  Brunswick, 
Rahway, 
New  Brunswick, 


Hertzog  Hall. 
.  Chi  Phi  House. 
Chi  Phi  House. 
Somerville. 
Chi  Psi  Lodge. 
Zeta  Psi  House. 
79  Church  St. 

Rahway. 
IG  Hardenbergh  St. 

Rahway. 
14  Rem  sen  Ave. 
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SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 


•I- ASS  OF  1905. 


Xamcs. 
Harry  Baremore  Angus. 
Welcome  William  Bender, 
(iuy  Hnggins  Bergen, 
Henry  de  la  Bruyere  Carpender 
Charles  William  Cliappel, 
Robert  Weeks  Cobb, 
Edson  .Joseph  Davis, 
Arthur  A'oorhees  De  Hart, 
George  Bergen  Ford, 
John  Gaub, 
Harry  Lloyd  Harris, 
Franklyn  Edward  Holsten, 
Earle  Harold  Hoiightaling, 
George  Richard  Koehler, 
Francis  Bodo  Kurtz, 
David  Townsend  Mason, 
Frederick  Ramsay  Mason, 
Theodore  Emil  Merklinger, 
Charles  Arthur  Morris, 
William  Paul  Morton, 
Harold  Forman  Patterson, 
John  Elmer  Pearce, 
Loren  Pease  Plummer,  Jr., 
George  St.  .John  Rathbun, 
Dale  C4iarles  Roberts, 
William  Booth  Roll, 
Eugene  William  Seng, 
Benjamin  Augustus  Sickles, 
Albert  Bi'okaw  Smith, 
Clarence  I>,ockerson  Smith, 
*  Elmer  Otto  Stillman, 
Irving  Russell  Valentine, 
Burtis  Fleming  Vaughan, 
Elmer  Spangler  W^eaver, 


Residences.  Rooms. 

Elizabeth,  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth,  Elizabeth. 

Somerville,  Chi  Psii  Ix>dge. 

,        New  Brunswick,  George  St. 

Warsaw,  N.  Y.,      25  Hertzog  Hall. 

Newark,  Zeta  Psi  House. 

New  Market,  New  Market. 

Raritan,  Raritan. 

Allentown,  Delta  Ivappa  Epsilon  House. 

New  Brunswick,    134  Easton  Ave. 

New  Brunswick,    359  George  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Delta  Ivappa  Epsilon  House. 

Port  Bwen,  N.  Y.,       Ohi  Psi  Lodge. 


Somerville, 
Jersey  City, 
Bound  Bix>ok, 
Bound  Brook, 
Newark, 
Hightstown, 
Salem, 
Jers'oy  City, 
Linden, 
Quintou, 
Wood  bridge, 
Basom,  N.  Y"., 
Trenton, 
New  Brunswick, 
Colts  Neck, 
Somerville, 
Trenton, 
New  Brunswick, 

Woodbridge,  Zeta  Psd  House. 

Roselle,  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  House. 
Williamstown,       102  Winants  Hall. 


Somerville. 
137  Winants  Hall. 
Chi  Psi  Lodge. 
Chi  Psi  Lodge. 
Newark. 
Delta  L^psilon  House. 
Chi  Piii  House. 
102  Winants  Hall. 
Linden. 

Chi  Phi  House. 

Woodbridge. 

Gymnasium. 
16  Winants  Hall. 
50  Easton  Ave. 

College  Farm. 

Somerville. 

Chi  Phi  House. 


Died  August  29th,  1902. 
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freshmajST  class. 


CLASS  OF  1906. 


Names. 
Edward  Harker  Actou, 
Adolpli  Geroasins  Ahrens, 
Robert  Goldsmith  Allen, 
Raymond  Walter  Allen, 
George  Guvenier  Ashwell, 
William  Harris  Benedict,  Jr., 
Walter  Gilburt  Boschen, 
Clifford  Stanlaus  Brinkerhoff, 
Adolph  Brogger, 
Percy  Edgar  Brown; 
Thomas  Harvey  Bruce, 
Charles  Henry  Connors, 
Walter  Rodney  Cornell, 
William  Frederick  Davidson, 
David  Alexander  Decker, 
Harold  Depew, 
Thomas  Alan  Devan, 
Hervey  Kinch  Doane, 
Charles  Robert  Duncan, 
Job  Langford  Edwards, 
Charles  Job  Eldridge, 
Henry  Marshall  Fales,  Jr., 
Harold  Hooley  Febrey, 
Isaac  Fineburg, 
Howard  Spooner  Gay, 
Arthur  Vaughan  Gregory, 
Leslie  Miller  Hay, 
George  Morley  Hecker, 
Albert  William  Hill, 
James  Akester  Hope, 
Arthur  Headifen  Howatt, 
Roy  Gordon  Imlay, 
David  Jacobson, 
David  William  Jenkins, 
Timothy  Herbert  McManus, 
Frank  Otto  Mittag,  Jr., 
Nelson  Sheppard  Moore, 
James  Edwin  Morrow, 
John  Joseph  Mulligan, 
George  Henry  Roeder, 
Clarence  Gordon  Rolfe, 
Nahum  David  Shore, 
Gwrge  Oakley  Smalley, 
I*hilip  Vermilye  Van  Arsdale, 
Raymond  Tapping  Vredenbnrgh, 
Nicholas  Vr(H.'land, 
Frederick  Newton  Wardwell, 
RuHKclI  Ellsworth  Watson, 
Harold  Ix-e  Westfall, 
Winton  Hadley  Wilber, 
Thomas  J>ambert  Wilkinson, 
Louis  Frederick  Baker  Woolston, 


Residences. 
Salem, 
Elizabeth, 
Red  Bank, 
Medford, 
New  Brunswick, 


Rooms. 
136  Winants  Hall. 
Elizabeth. 
91  Bayard  St. 
11  Winants  Hall. 
Bound  Brook  Road, 


New  Brunswick,     88  Carroll  Place. 

Union,  130  Winants  Hall. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Delta  Phi  House, 

Perth  Amboy,  105  Winants  Hall. 

Woodbridge,  Woodbridge. 

Oceanic,  220  Suydam  St. 

New  Brunswick,  255  Baldwin  St. 

Vineland,  College  Farm. 

Holland,  Mich.,  34  Hertzog  Hall. 
Pine  Bush,  N.  Y.,  132  W^inants  HalL 

Linden,  Linden. 

New  Bruns)wick,  131  Somerset  St. 

Plainfield,  135  Winants  HalL 

Newark,  Newark. 

Barnegat,  15  Winants  Hall. 

Williamstown,  125  Paterson  St. 
North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,     11  Union  St, 

Elizabeth.  130  AVinants  Hall. 

Trenton,  Trenton. 

Bayonne,  Bayonne. 

Rahway,  Rahway. 

Cohoeis,  N.  Y.,  Delta  Phi  House. 

Riverside,  97  Winants  Hall. 

Linden,  Linden. 
Watkins,  N.  Y.,  Beta  Theta  Pi  House. 

New  Brunswick,  Voorhees  Station^ 

Farmingdale,  220  Suydam  St. 

Elizabeth,  Elizabeth. 

Mine  Hill,  105  Winants  Hall. 

New  Brunswick,  244  Easton  Ave. 
Park  Ridge,       Delta  Upsilon  House. 

Bridgeton,  130  Winants  Hall. 
Summit,             Delta  Upsilon  House, 

Perth  Amboy,  Perth  Amboy. 

New  Brunswick,  7  Albany  St, 

New  Brunswick,  35  Railroad  Ave. 

Boston,  Mass.,  College  Farm. 

Bound  Brook,  Chi  Psi  Lodge, 

Plainfield,  Plainfield. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jers(!y  City,  Zeta  Psi  House. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  132  Winants  Hall. 

Now  Brunswick,  17  Hardonbergh  St, 

Newark,  Newark. 

Gran  ford,  Zeta  Psi  House. 

Riverside,  62  Winants  Hall. 

Trenton,  Trenton. 
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SPECIAL  STUDENT. 

NOT  A  CANDIDATE  FOR  A  DEGREE. 


yawe.  Residence.  Room. 

Oharles  Henry  Tnubel,  Riverside,  99  Winants  Hall. 

SUMMARY. 

Graduate  Students   4 

Seniors,  Class  of  1903   31 

.Tuniors,  Class  of  1904   38 

Sophomores,  Class  of  1905   33 

Freshmen.  Class  of  1900   52 

Special  Student    1 


15U 

3.  ADMISSION. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  should  be  at  least  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  must  submit  to  the  President  proper  testimonials  of  a 
good  moral  character.  If  an  applicant  for  a  Free  State  Scholar- 
,ship  he  must  also  present  to  the  President  a  certificate  of  ap- 
pointment. 

ExxViNiiXATiONs  AT  THE  ScHOOL. — Examinations  for  admis- 
sion will  be  held  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday  preceding  Com- 
mencement week,  June  12th  and  13th,  1903,  beginning  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M.  on  Friday,  in  the  Registrar's  office.  Applicants  may 
also  be  examined  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  September  21st  and 
22d,  1903,  at  the  same  hour  and  place.  Students  are  advised 
to  be  present  for  examination  in  June. 

Candidates  may  offer  themselves  for  preliminary  examination 
in  any  of  the  subjects  required  for  admission  in  which  their 
teachers  certify  that  they  are  prepared. 

State  Competitive  Examinations. — Students  will  also  be 
admitted  who  pass  the  State  competitive  examinations,  which 
will  be  held  in  the  Court  House  of  each  county  on  Saturday, 
June  Oth,  1903.  For  the  requirements  of  the  State  law  seo 
page  23. 
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Only  such  students  are  admitted  with  conditions  as  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Faculty,  so  nearly  prepared  as  to  be  able  to  make  up 
all  deficiencies  during  the  first  term,  meanwhile  maintaining  a 
good  standing  in  their  class. 

Conditioned  students  Avill  have  an  opportunity  given  them  to 
remove  their  entrance  conditions  as  early  as  possible  in  the  first 
term.  It  is  expected  that  all  entrance  conditions  will  bo  made  u]> 
before  the  beginning  of  the  second  term. 

College  Etv^teaxce  Examixation  Board. — Rutgers  has  par- 
ticipated in  the  movement  to  secure  uniform  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Colleges  under  whose  auspices  an  Examination 
Board  has  been  organized.  Certificates  of  this  Board  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  both  the  Classical  and  Scientific  Schools  of  Rutgers. 

Certificates. — From  certain  preparatory  schools  of  approved 
standing  students  are  admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class  upon  the 
certificate  of  the  Principal. 

Admission  by  certificate  is  conditioned  upon  the  student's  prov- 
ing himself  able  to  do  the  full  work  of  his  class,  and  at  any  time 
during  the  Freshman  year  he  may  be  dropped  from  the  class  in 
case  his  work  is  not  satisfactory. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  Principal,  or  Board  of  Education,  the 
Faculty  will  appoint  a  committee  to  visit  any  school  and  to  report 
upon  its  condition. 

The  schools  which  shall  be  approved  by  the  Faculty  upon  the 
report  of  this  committee  shall  be  entitled,  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  to  the  privilege  of  admission  upon  certificate  for  their  stu- 
dents to  the  School  for  which  they  were  prepared. 

Blank  forms  of  certificate  for  admission  will  be  furnished  to  the 
Principal  of  an  approved  school  upon  application  to  the  Registrar. 

The  pass-cards  given  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  Xew  York,  and  the  certificates  of  certain  other  institu- 
tions approved  by  the  Faculty,  are  accepted  in  place  of  entrance 
examinations  in  the  subjects  which  they  cover. 

The  certificates,  when  properly  filled  out,  or  the  pass-cards, 
shouhl  be  forwarded  to  the  Registrar  before  the  day  fixed  for  tlie 
examinations  for  admission  in  June  of  each  year. 
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Advanced  Staxdixg. — Students  may  enter  advanced  classes 
either  at  the  beginning  of  the  Scliool  year  or  at  other  times,  if 
they  sustain  a  satisfactory  examination,  both  on  the  preliminary 
studies  and  on  those  already  passed  over  by  the  class  which  they 
propose  to  enter.    Full  equivalents  will  be  accepted. 

Special  Students. — In  exceptional  cases  students  properly 
prepared  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  may,  by  special 
vote  of  the  Faculty,  be  permitted  to  pursue  select  branches  of 
study.  Such  students  are  required  to  take  examinations,  all  work 
in  Composition  and  Elocution  and  Military  Drill  with  the  clasa 
with  which  they  have  studied. 


free  scholaeships. 


State  Schoeaeships,  Act  of  1864. — Under  this  law,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  students  from  the  State  of  'New  Jersey  are  re- 
ceived into  the  Scientific  School,  and  educated  free  of  expense  for 
tuition.  These  students  are  admitted  to  free  scholarships  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  each  county 
after  passing  the  required  examinations.  The  scholarships  pro- 
vided by  the  act  of  1864  are  distributed  among  the  counties  in 
proportion  to  their  population,  as  follows: 


Atlantic   1  I  Gloucester    1 

Bergen    1  Hudson    6 

Burlington    3  i  Hunterdon    1 

Camden    2  Mercer    2 

Cape  May    1  i  Middlesex    2 

Cumberland   1  ,  Monmouth    2 

Essex    6  ;  Morris    2 


Ocean    1 

Passaic    2 

Salem    1 

Somerset   1 

Sussex   1 

Union    2 

Warren    1 


Sctioearstiips-at-Laege. — In  June,  1888,  the  Trustees  of  Rut- 
gers College  provided  ten  additional  free  State  scholarships. 

Scholaesiiips-at-Laege. — In  June,  1888,  the  Trustees  of  Rut- 
31st,  1890,  a  number  of  free  scholarships,  one  for  each  Assembly 
district  for  each  year,  is  established  and  offered  to  students  in 
all  parts  of  the  State.  The  candidates  for  these  scholarships  are 
selected  as  follows :  A  competitive  examination,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  City  Superintendent  and  the  County  Superintendent 
of  Education  in  each  countv,  shall  be  held  at  the  Countv  Court 
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House  in  each  county  of  the  State,  upon  the  first  Saturday  in 
June  in  each  year.  If  several  candidates  for  appointment  pass 
the  examination  from  the  same  Assembly  district,  all  who  are 
suitably  qualified  shall  receive  appointment  to  such  free  scholar- 
ships, excess  from  certain  Assembly  districts  being  counter- 
balanced by  vacancies  in  other  Assembly  districts,  provided  only 
that  the  entire  number  of  appointees  shall  not  exceed  the  entire 
number  of  free  scholarships  created  by  the  State. 

The  following  are  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  County 
Superintendents : 

Atlantic — Samuel  D.  Hoffman,  Atlantic  City. 
Bergen — John  Terhune,  Hackensack. 
Burlington — Herman  A.  Stees,  Beverly. 
Camden — Charles  S.  Albertson,  Magnolia. 
Cape  May — Aaron  W.  Hand,  Cape  May  City. 
Cumberland — John  N.  Glaspell,  Bridgeton, 
Essex — Elmer  C.  Sherman,  South  Orange. 
Gloucester — William  H.  Eldridge,  Williamstown. 
Hudson — M.  H.  Kinsley,  Arlington. 
Hunterdon — Jason  S.  Hoffman,  Flemington. 
Mercer — A.  W.  Hartwell,  Titusville. 
Middlesex — H.  Brewster  Willis,  New  Brunswick. 
Monmouth — John  Enright,  Freehold. 
Morris — Watson  B.  Matthews,  Dover. 
Ocean — F.  A.  North,  Toms  River. 
Passaic — Homer  A.  Wilcox,  Passaic  City. 
Salem — J.  Harry  Smith,  Pennsgrove. 
Somerset — Rev.  J.  A.  Mets,  Somerville. 
Sussex — Luther  Hill,  Andover. 
Union — William  J.  Shearer,  Elizabeth. 
Warren — Franklin  T.  Atwood,  Hackettstown. 

Letters  of  inquiry  to  the  President,  or  to  the  Registrar,  mil 
receive  careful  attention. 

REQUIREME^^TS  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  following  are  the  subjects  in  which  those  who  wish  to  enter 
the  Freshman  Ciass  of  the  Scientific  School  are  examined.  Since 
all  are  such  as  can  be  acquired  in  our  best  common  schools,  it  is 
insisted  tliat  llic  ])re[)aration  in  tliom  shall  be  thorough  and 
complet/*. 
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1.  Matliematics. 

Arithmetic. — Fundamental  operations;  Common  and  Deci- 
mal Fractions ;  Denominate  NnmberSj  including  the  Metric  Sys- 
tem;  Percentage,  including  Interest  and  Discount;  Proportion; 
Square  and  Cube  Root. 

In  preparing  the  student  for  this  course,  it  is  recommended 
that  he  be  drilled  thoToughly  in  Arithmetic,  as  a  clear  under- 
standing of  its  simple  elementary  and  practical  principles  is 
essential  to  a  good  mathmetician. 

Algebra  through  the  first  seventeen  chapters  of  Bowser's  Col- 
lege Algebra,  or  an  equivalent. 

The  student  should  be  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  Fundamental 
Operations,  Factoring,  Greatest  Conmion  Divisor,  Least  Common 
Multiple,  Fractions,  Equations  of  the  First  Degree  with  one  or 
more  unknown  quantities,  problems  which  lead  to  Equations  of 
the  First  Degree,  Involution  and  Evolution  of  Monomials  and 
Polynomials  and  the  Square  and  Cube  Root  of  Numbers,  the 
Theory  of  Exponents,  Radicals,  including  Rationalization,  prop- 
erties of  Quadratic  Surds,  Square  Root  of  a  Binomial  Surd,  solu- 
tion of  Equations  containing  Radicals,  Quadratic  Equations  of 
one  or  more  unknown  quantities,  Simultaneous  Quadratic 
Equations,  Equations  of  Higher  Degree  than  the  Second,  which 
may  be  reduced  to  the  Quadratic  Form  and  then  solved  by  the 
methods  of  solving  Quadratics,  Ratio  and  Proportion,  Arithmetic, 
Geometric  and  Harmonic  Progressions. 

The  student  should  form  the  habit  of  arranging  his  work, 
whether  on  the  blackboard  or  on  paper,  in  a  neat  and  orderly 
manner.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  facility  and  accuracy  of 
his  work. 

Geometry. — The  whole  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  is  re 
quired,  as  contained  in  Bowser's,  or  an  equivalent.  Careful 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  '^Exercises  in  Geometry,"  since 
much  importance  is  attached  to  the  student's  ability  to  demon- 
strate original  exercises. 
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2.  English. 
English  Graimmar — including  spelling. 

A  short  English  Essay  is  also  required  to  be  written  at  the  ex- 
amination, on  some  theme  drawn  from  the  books  announced  in 
advance;  the  essay  to  be  correct  in  spelling,  punctuation,  division 
into  paragraphs,  grammar  and  expression. 

In  June  and  September,  1903,  1904  and  1905,  the  themes  will 
be  drawn  from  these  books,  which  all  students  who  apply  for 
admission  then  should  have  read  carefully: 

Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice; 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Ccesar; 

The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator; 

Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield ; 

Coleridge's  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner; 

Scott's  Ivanhoe; 

Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns; 

Tennyson's  The  Princess; 

Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal; 

George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

The  following  books  are  set  apart  for  examination  upon  subject- 
matter,  form  and  structure,  in  1903,  1904  and  1905 : 

Shakespeare's  Macheth; 

Milton's  Lycidas,  Conius,  U Allegro  and  II  Penseroso; 
Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  ivith  America; 
Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison. 

3.  History  of  the  United  States. 

Candidates  for  admission  are  examined  in  the  History  of  the 
United  States,  with  special  reference  to  the  colonization  of  the 
several  States,  the  forms  of  government  which  existed  previous  to 
the  War  for  Independence,  the  causes  and  principal  events  of  that 
war,  the  period  of  the  Confederation,  the  establishment  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  witli  the  general  history  subsequent  to  that 
event. 
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Students  often  lack  thorougli  or  recent  preparation  in  this  sub- 
ject. A  more  accurate  knowledge  of  American  History  has  be- 
come necessary  as  preliminary  to  the  systematic  instruction  now 
given  on  the  duties  and  relations  of  American  citizenship. 

-4.  Science. 

Physics. — Students  are  required  to  show  satisfactory  acquaint- 
ance with  Wells'  or  Cooley's  ]^atural  Philosophy,  or  Peck-'s: 
Ganot's  Physics. 

Chemistry. — Such  knowledge  of  Chemistry  as  may  be  ob- 
tained from  a  thorough  study  of  Remsen's,  Cooley's  or  Steele's 
Chemistiy  complete.  Remsen's  Elements  of  Chemistry  is  recom- 
inendetl  because  Remsen's  text-books  are  used  during  the  course. 

4.    COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

During  the  first  year  the  studies  of  the  full  courses  are  the- 
same,  and  are  designed  to  furnish  a  suitable  introduction  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  higher  branches  in  either  course. 

The  elements  of  Agriculture,  of  Biology  and  of  Botany  are 
taught  during  the  first,  second  and  third  temis,  respectively. 
Mathematics,  Draughting,  English  and  French  are  taught 
throughout  the  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  students  elect  to  pursue  one  of  the 
full  courses,  and  for  the  remaining  three  years  their  studies  are 
directed  with  particular  reference  to  the  choice  made.  Some 
studies  which  go  to  the  equipment  of  the  intelligent  citizen,  what- 
ever his  occupation,  such  as  History,  English  Literature,  Political 
Economy,  Practical  Ethics,  Astronomy  and  others,  are  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  entire  four  years,  in  order  that  students 
may  not  only  acquire  a  thorough  preparation  for  their  special 
pursuits  in  life,  but  may  at  the  same  time  receive  a  liberal 
training  which  will  fit  them  to  discharge  wisely  and  usefully  the 
duties  of  good  citizenship. 

Six  distinct  courses  of  study  are  included  in  the  schedule  which 
follows : 
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1.  A  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

2.  A  COURSE  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  AND  MECHANICS. 

^.  A  COURSE  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

4.  A  COURSE  IN  ELECTRICITY, 

5.  A  COURSE  IN  BIOLOGY. 

6.  A  COURSE  IN  CLAY-WORKING  AND  CERAMICS. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  course  in  Ceramics  there  is  also  a 
^ short  course  of  two  years,  which  does  not  lead  to  a  degree;  see 
page  57. 

Exercises  in  English  are  required  throughout  the  entire  course, 
as  follows :  Essays,  two  each  term ;  Forensics,  four  times  each 
term.  Declamations  and  Extempore  Speaking  during  the  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore  years  and  Orations  and  Extempore  Speaking 
during  the  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

Military  Drill  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  Scientific 
[School  twice  each  WTck  throughout  the  entire  course. 
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FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

Uniform  Schedule  for  all  Scientific  Courses. 
FIRST  TERM,  Thirteen  Weeks. 

Hours  a  week. 


1.  French. — Fraser  and   Squair's   Elementary   French   Grammar  and 

Reader    5 

2.  Mathematics. — Bowser's  Algera,  completed   5 

3.  Principles  of  Agriculture. — Voorhees   2 

4.  Rhetoric. — Hill's  Principles;   Lectures;   Essays   2 

5.  Civics   1 

6.  Draughting. — Practice  in  Use  of  Instruments ;  Geometrical  Problems 

and  Applications     4 


SECOND  TERM,  Thirteen  Weeks. 


1.  French. — Modern  Prose;  Contes  et  Legendes   5 

2.  Mathematics. — Bowser's  Trigonometry,  Plane  and  Spherical   5 

3.  Zoology. — Jordan,  Kellogg  and  Heath's  "Animals"   2 

4.  English  Literature. — Pancoast's  Introduction  to  English  Literature.  .  4 

5.  Draughting. — Projections    4 

THIRD  TERM,  Ten  Weeks. 

1.  French. — Modern  Prose:  Daudet's  Petit  Chose   5 

2.  Mathematics. — Surveying,  Carhart   5 

3.  Botany. — Gray's  Revised  Lessons   2 

4.  English  Literature. — Pancoast's  Introduction  to  English  Literature.  .  4 

5.  Draughting. — Free-hand  Drawing  and  Perspective   4 
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SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

Uniform  Schedule  for  Course  in  Agriculture  and  Course  in  Biology. 
FIRST  TERM. 

Hours  a  week. 


1.  Experimental  Chemistry. — Remsen's  Chemical  Experiments  (first  j 

two  months)                                                                            I  5 

2.  Blowpipe  Analysis. — Landauer ;  Lectures  (last  month  of  term),,  j 

3.  Chemistry. — Remsen  ;    Lectures,  with  Experiments   4 

4.  Physics. — Ganot;  Lectures   3 

5.  German. — Edgren  and  Fossler's  German  Grammar ;  Easy  Prose   3 

6.  Chemical  Laboratory  Practice. — Experimental  Chemistry  and  Blow- 

pipe Analysis   8 

SECOND  TERM. 

1.  Qualitative  Analysis. — Fresenius  ;   Lectures   5 

2.  Chemistry. — Remsen  ;  Lectures,  with  Experiments   3 

3.  Physics. — Ganot ;  Lectures   3 

4.  German. — Modern  Prose;  sight  reading  •   4 

5.  Chemical  Laboratory  Practice. — Qualitative  Analysis   8 

THIRD  TERM. 

1.  Qualitative  Analysis. — Fresenius;   Lectures   5 

2.  Chemistry. — Organic  Chemistry  ;  Lectures,  with  Experiments   3 

3.  Physics. — Ganot;  Lectures   3 

4.  German. — Historical  Prose   4 

5.  Chemical  Laboratory  Practice. — Qualitative  Analysis   8 
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SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

Uniform  Scheditle  for  Course  in  Chemistry  and  Course  in 
Clay-Working  and  Ceramics. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Hours  a  week. 


1.  Experimental  Chemistry. — Remsen's  Chemical  Experiments  (first  ^ 

two  months)                                                                             L  2 

2.  Blowpipe  Analysis. — Landauer;  Lectures  (last  month  of  term).,  j 

3.  Mathematics   3 

4.  Chemistry. — Remsen  :  Lectures,  with  Experiments   4 

5.  Physics. — Ganot :  Lectures   3 

6.  German. — Edgren  and  Fossler's  German  Grammar;  Easy  Prose   3 

7.  Chemical  Laboratory  Practice. — Experimental  Chemistry  and  Blow- 

pipe Analysis    8 

SECOND  TERM. 

1.  Qualitative  Analysis. — Fresenius  ;   Lectures   2 

2.  Mathematics   3 

3.  Chemistry. — Remsen  :  Lectures,  with  Experiments   3 

4.  Physics. — Ganot ;  Lectures   3 

5.  German. — Modern  Prose  ;  sight  reading   4 

6.  Chemical  Laboratory  Practice. — Qualitative  Analysis   8 

THIRD  TERM. 

1.  Qualitative  Analysis. — Fresenius  ;    Lectures   2 

2.  Mathematics   3 

3.  Chemistry. — Organic  Chemistry  ;  Lectures,  with  Experiments   3 

4.  Physics. — Ganot ;  Lectures   3 

5.  German. — Historical  Prose    4 

6.  Chemical  Laboratory  Practice. — Qualitative  Analysis   8 
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SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

Uniform  Schedule  for  Course  in  Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics 
and  Course  in  Electricity. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Hours  a  week, 

1.  Descriptive  Geometry. — MacCord    5 

2.  Chemistry. — Remsen  ;    Lectures,  with  Experiments   4 

3.  Physics. — Ganot;  Lectures    3 

4.  German. — Edgren  and  Fossler's  German  Grammar;  Easy  Prose   3 

5.  Draughting. — Projections;  Lettering   4 


SECOND  TERM. 

1.  Analytic  Geometry. — Bowser    5 

2.  Chemistry. — Remsen;    Lectures,  with  Experiments   3 

3.  Physics. — Ganot ;    Lectures    3 

4.  German. — Modern  Prose;  sight  reading   4 

5.  Draughting, — Projections ;    Intersections  and  Development  of  Sur- 

faces, etc   4 


THIRD  TERM. 

1.  Analytic  Geometry. — Bowser,  completed   5 

2.  Chemistry. — Organic  Chemistry  ;   Lectures,  with  Experiments   3 

3.  Physics. — Ganot;  Lectures   3 

4.  German. — Historical   Prose   4 

5.  Draughting. — Shades  and  Shadows;  Linear  Persepective,  etc   4 
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JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Schedule  for  Course  in  Agriculture. 
FIRST  TERM. 

Hours  a  week. 


1.  Agriculture. — Agricultural  Chemistry;    Lectures   2 

2.  General  Biology. — Parker's  Lessons   .3 

3.  Astronomy   3 

4.  Mental  Philosophy. — Hill's  Psychology;  Janet's  Final  Causes....  2 

5.  History. — Adams;   Emerton ;  Bryce ;   Lectures;   Class  Reports....  5 

6.  Biological  Laboratory  Practice   4 

7.  Chemical  Laboratory  Practice   4 

SECOND  TERM. 

1.  Agriculture. — Soils  and  Crops   2 

2.  Anatomy  of  Invertebrates   2 

3.  Vegetable  Histology    1 

4.  Mineralogy. — Dana    2 

5.  Logic. — Jevons' ;   Ryland's    2 

6.  History. — Adams  ;  Emerton  ;  Bryce  ;  Lectures  ;  Class  Reports   3 

7.  Physics. — Steam  Engine  and  other  Prime  Motors   2 

8.  Zoological  Laboratory  Practice   4 

9.  Botanical  Laboratory'  Practice   4  • 

10.  Military  Science    1 

THIRD  TERM. 

1.  Vegetable  Histology    4 

2.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Insects   4 

3.  United  States  History   5 

4.  Military  Science    2 

5.  Botanical  Laboratorit  Practice   4 

6.  Entomological  Laboratory  Practice   2 


SEISTIOR  CLASS. 

FIRST  TERM. 

1.  Agriculture. — Manures  and  Manuring   4 

2.  Systematic  Entomology    3 

3.  Anatomy  and  Histology  of  Vertebrates   2 

4.  Political  Economy. — AValker  and  Perry;   Lectures   4 

5.  Geology. — Dana   2 

6.  Zoological  Laboratory  Practice   4 

7.  Entomological  Laboratory  Practice   2 

SECOND  TERM. 

1.  Agriculture. — Animal  Nutrition    4 

2.  Embryology  and  Mammalian  Anatomy   3 

3.  Vegetable  Physiology    2 

4.  Constitutional  Law. — Cooley  ;   Lectures   4 

5.  Geology. — Dana    2 

6.  Military  Science    1 

7.  Zooogical  Laboratory  Practice   4 

8.  Botanical  Laboratory  Practice   4 

THIRD  TERM. 

1.  Agriculture. — Breeds  and  Breeding   3 

2.  Economic  Entomology   4 

3.  Vegetable  Pathology    2 

4.  International  Law. — Lectures    4 

5.  Practical  Ethics    2 

f).  Botanical  Laboratory  Practice   4 

7.  Entomological  Laboratory  Practice   2 

8.  Thesis   

3 
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JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Hchcdulc  for  Course  in  Bioloyij. 
FIRST  TERM. 

Hours  a  week. 

1.  General  Biology. — Parker's  Lessons   ."> 

2.  Astronomy    '.'> 

8.  Mental  Piiilosoptiy. — Hill's  Psychology;   .Tanet's  Final  Causes   2 

4.  History. — Adams:  Emerton;  Bryce  ;  Lectures;  Class  Reports   ."i 

5.  Biological  Lahoratory  1'ractice  ,   4 

SECOND  TERM. 

1.  Anatomy  of  Lnvertebrates   3 

2.  Vegetable  Histology    2 

0.  Miner ALOGY.^ — Dana    2 

4.  Logic. — Jevons'  :    Kyland's    2 

.").  History. — Adams;  Emerton;  Bryce  ;  Lectures;  Class  Reports   3 

().  Military  Science   2 

7.  Zoological  Laboratory  Practice   4 

8.  Physics. — Steam  Engine  and  other  Prime  Motors   1 

^9.  Botanical  Laboratory  1*racttce   4 

THIRD  TERM. 

1.  ^'egetable  Histology    4 

2.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Insects   4 

3.  TTnited  States  History   .5 

4.  ^Military  Science   2 

.5.  Botanical  Laboratory  Practice   4 

0.  Entomological  Laboratory  Practice   2 


SENIOR  CLASS. 

FIRST  TERM. 

1.  Anatomy  and  Histology  of  Vertebrates   4 

2.  Systematic  Entomolocjy    5 

.3.  Political  Economy. — Walker  and  Perry;   Lectures   4 

4.  (iEOLOGY. — Dana    2 

.").  ZooLO(;iCAL  Laboratory  Practice   4 

().  Entomological  Laboratory  Practice   2 

SECOND  TERM. 

1.  e^^ bryology  and  mammalian  anatomy   tj 

2.  A'i;(;etable  Physiology    4 

3.  (Constitutional  Law. — Cooley  ;   Lectures   4 

4.  (iEOLOGY. — Dana    2 

.").  Military  Science   1 

(».  Zoological  Laboratory  Practice   4 

7.  Botanical  Laboratory  Practice   4 

THIRD  TERM. 

1.  EcoxoMFc  Botany;  Vegetable  Pathology   4 

2.  Economic  Entomology    5 

3).  I  nternatio.xal  Law. — Lectures    4 

4.  Practical  Etiik-s   2 

n.  1'>otanical  Laisoratory  Pkactk^e   4 

(5.  Ento.mological  IjABoratory  I'ractice   2 

7.  Thesis   
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JUNIOR  CLASS. 


Schedule  for  Coiir.sc  in  C/icinifttri/. 
FIRST  TERM. 


Hours  a  week. 


Quantitative  Axalysis. — Fresenius  :    Cairns;  Lectures  

OuGAMc  C11EMI8TUY. — liemseu    3 

ASTUONOMY    3 

Mkxtal  I'liiLosopiiY. — Hill's  Psycliology  ;  Janet's  Final  Causes   2 

lIiSTOHY. — Adams;    Emerton  ;   Bryce ;    Lectures;   Class  Keports   5 

Chemical  Labohatouy  Pkactice. — Quantitative  Analysis...*   8 


SECOND  TERM. 

1.  Organic  Chemistry. — Kemsen    4 

2.  Mineralogy. — Dana   2 

3.  Crystallography    1 

4.  Logic. — .Tevons' ;   Kylancl's    2 

5.  History. — Adams;   Emerton;   Bryce;   Lectures;   Class  Reports   3 

C).  Physics. — Steam  Engine  and  other  Prime  Motors   2 

7.  Military  Science   1 

8.  Chemical  Laboratory  Practice. — Quantitative  Analysis   8 


THIRD  TERM. 

1.  Stoichiometry    3 

2.  Determinative  Mineralogy    5 

3.  United  States  History   .5 

4.  Military  Science    2 

5.  Chemical  Laboratory  Practice — (Quantitative  Analysis   8 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


FIRST  TERM, 


1.  Ari'LiEi)  CnE:\iiSTRY. — Thorp;  Blount  and  Bloxam  ;  Lectures;  Visits  to 

Manufactories    3 

2.  Theoretical  Che]\iistry,  with  Laboiiatory  Practice   5 

3.  Reports. — Recent  Chemical  Literature   1 

4.  Political  Economy. — Walker  and  Perry;   Lectures   4 

.").  (iEOLOGY. — Dana    2 

(5.  Chemical  Laboratory  Practice. — Quantitative  Analysis   8 


SECOND  TERM. 

1.  Applied  Chemistry. — Thorp  ;  Blount  and  Bloxam  ;  Lectures  ;  Visits  to 


Manufactories   4 

2.  Principles  and  Theories  of  Chemistry. — Speyers'  Physical  Chem- 

istry   4 

3.  Reports. — Recent  Chemical  Literature   1 

4.  Constitutional  Law. — Cooley  ;  Lectures   4 

.').  Geology. — Dana    2 

(■).  Military  Sciexce    1 

7.  Chemical  LaboratoPvY  Practice. — Organic  Chemistry   8 


THIRD  TERM. 

1.  Applied  Chemistry. — Sadtler  ;  Lectures;  Visits  to  Manufactories.  ..  ,  3 

2.  Principles  and  Theories  of  Chemistry. — Speyers'  Physical  Chem- 


istry   5 

3,  Reports. — Recent  Chemical  Literature   1 

4.  International  Law. — Lectures    4 

D.  Practical  Ethics    2 

G.  Chemical  Laboratory  Practice. — Organic  Chemistry   8 

7.  Thesis   
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JUOTOE  CLASS. 

Schedule  for  Course  in  Electricity. 
FIRST  TERM. 

Hours  a  week. 


1.  Differential  Calculus. — Bowser   5 

2.  Astronomy    3 

3.  Mental  Philosophy. — Hill's  Psj'chology  ;  Janet's  Final  Causes   2 

4.  History. — Adams;  Emerton  ;  Bryce  ;  Lectures;  Class  Reports   5 

5.  Draughting. — Lettering  and  Machine  Construction   4 

6.  Laboratory. — Physical  Measurements    2 

SECOND  TERM. 

L  Differential  Calculus. — Completed;  Bowser's  Integral  Calculus...  5 

2.  Mineralogy. — Dana    2 

3.  Logic. — Jevons' ;   Ryland's    2 

4.  History. — Adams  ;  Emerton  ;  Bryce  ;  Lectures  ;  Class  Reports   3 

5.  Physics. — Steam  Engine  and  other  Prime  Motors   2 

6.  Military  Science   1 

7.  Draughting. — India  Ink  and  Color  Shading,  etc   4 

8.  Laboratory. — Mechanics;   Measurements  of  Power   2 

THIRD  TERM. 

1.  Integral  Calculus. — Completed    5 

2.  Physical  Problems    3 

3.  United  States  History   5 

4.  Military  Science    2 

5.  Draughting. — Construction,  Copying,  Tracing,  Blue-Print  Copying.  . ,  4 

6.  Chemistry. — Qualitative  Analysis    4 


SEOTOE  CLASS. 


FIRST  TERM. 

1.  Mechanics. — Bowser    5 

2.  Elementary  and  Practical  Electricity  and  Magnetism   4 

3.  Political  Economy. — Walker  and  Perry;   Lectures   4 

4.  Geology. — Dana   2 

5.  Draughting. — Graphical  Statics,  with  Applications   4 

6.  Laboratory. — Electrical  Measurement    2 


SECOND  TERM. 


1.  Mechanics. — Bowser,  Completed   5 

2.  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery   4 

3.  Constitutional  Law. — Cooley  ;  Lectures   4 

4.  Geology. — Dana   2 

.5.  Military  Science    1 

C).  Draughting. — Machine  Construction  as  Applied  to  Electricity   4 

7.  Laboratory. — Electrical  Testing  ;  Dynamic  Machines  \   2 


THIRD  TERM. 


1.  Mathematical  ^J'iieoky  of  Electricity   5 

2.  Theory  of  Alternating  (Currents   4 

3.  L\ternatiOi\al  Law. — Lectures    4 

4.  I*ra(;ti(;al  Ethics    2 

f).  Lamoratory. — Dynamic  Machines   2 

Ci.  Draughting. — Thesis  
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elUmOR  CLASS. 

S!chc(lii1c  for  Course  in  Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics. 
FIRST  TERM. 

Hours  a  week. 

I.  Differential  Calculus. — Bowser   5 

:2.  Astronomy   3 

;>.  Mental  Philosophy. — Hill's  Psychology  ;  Janet's  Final  Causes   2 

4.  History. — Adams;  Emerton  ;  Bryce  ;  Lectures;  Class  Reports   5 

5.  Draughting. — Lettering   4 

SECOND  TERM. 

1.  Differential  Calculus. — Completed;  Bowser's  Integral  Calculus.  . .  5 

2.  Mineralogy. — Dana    2 

:\.  Logic. — Jevons' :  Ryland's   2 

4.  History. — Adams;  Emerton;  Bryce;  Lectures;  Class  Reports   3 

.'».  Physics. — Steam  Engine  and  other  Prime  Motors   2 

(5.  Military  Science   1 

7.  Draughting. — Plain  and  Colored  Topography  ;  Machine  Construction  ; 

India  Ink  and  Color  Shading,  etc   4 

THIRD  TERM. 

1.  Integral  Calculus. — Completed   5 

2,  Railroad  Curves. — Carhart's  Field  Book   3 

United  States  History   5 

4.  Military  Science   2 

5.  Draughting. — Copying,  Tracing,  Blue-Print  Copying,  Railroad  Profiles 

and  Cross  Sections  ;  Field  Work   4 


SEA^IOK  CLASS. 

FIRST  TERM. 

1.  Mechanics. — Bowser   ,   5 

2.  Roofs  and  Bridges. — Bowser   4 

3.  Political  Economy. — Walker  and  Perry;  Lectures   4 

4.  Geology. — Dana   2 

5.  Draughting. — Graphical  Statics,  with  Applications   4 

SECOND  TERM. 

1.  Mechanics. — Bowser,  completed    5 

2.  Roofs  and  Bridges. — Completed;  Bowser's  Hydromechanics   4 

3.  C0N.STTTUTIONAL  Law. — Cooley  ;   Lectures   4 

4.  Geology. — Dana   2 

5.  Military  Science    1 

<).  Draughting. — (Graphical  Statics,  with  Applications   4 

THIRD  TERM. 

1.  Hydromechanics. — Completed   5 

2.  (Geodesy. — lectures   4 

Ji.  International  L.\w. — Lectures   4 

4,  Practical  Ethics   2 

5.  Draughting. — Thesis  
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JIINIOK  CLASS. 

Schedule  for  Course  in  Clay-Worlinfj  and  Ceramics. 
FIRST  TERM. 

Hours  a  week. 

1.  Astronomy    :i 

2.  Mental  Philosophy. — Hill's  Psychology;  .Tanet's  Final  Causes   2 

3.  History. — Adams;  Emerton  ;  Bryce  ;  Lectures;  Class  Reports   .5 

4.  QtTANTiTATiVE  ANALYSIS. — Freseiiius  ;  Cairns;  Lectures   2 

5.  Ceramics. — Raw  Materials   .3 

G.  Chemical  Laboratory    8 

SECOND  TERM. 

1.  Mineralogy. — Dana    2 

2.  Logic. — Jevons' ;  Ryland's   2 

3.  History. — Adams;  Emerton;  Bryce;  Lectures;  Class  Reports   3 

4.  Physics. — Steam  Engine  and  other  Prime  Motors   2 

5.  Military  Science   1 

6.  Ceramics. — Clay  Products    4 

7.  Crystallography    1 

8.  Chemical  Laboratory. — Analysis  of  Silicates   8 

THIRD  TERM. 

1.  United  States  History   5 

2.  Military  Science    2 

3.  Stoichiometry    3 

4.  Determinative  Mineralogy    5 

5.  Chemical  Laboratory. — Analysis  of  Silicates   8 


SENIOE  CLASS. 

FIRST  TERM. 

1.  Political  Economy. — Walker  and  Perry;   Lectures   4 

2.  Geology. — Dana   2 

3.  Economic  Geology   2 

4.  Ceramics. — Clay  Products    6 

5.  Reports    1 

6.  Ceramic  Laboratory   8 

SECOND  TERM. 

1.  Constitutional  Law. — Cooley  ;   Lectures   4 

2.  (tEOLOGY. — Dana   2 

3.  Military  Science    1 

4.  Economic  Geolo(jy   2 

5.  (yKHAMics. — Bodies;  Drying;  Firing   6 

().  Reports    1 

7.  (.kkamic  laf50kat0ry   8 

THIRD  TERM. 

1.  I  nternatioxal   Law. — Ijectnres    4 

2.  Pi'.actical  Ethics    2 

3.  ('eramics. — (ilass(!s;   (Jhizes;   Enamels   8 

4.  Repok'is    1 

T).  Ceramic  iMifORATORY   8 

0.  Thesis   
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FIRST  YEAR. 

iSchcdulc  for  Two  Years''  Course  hi  Ceramics. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Honrs  a  week. 

1.  French. — Fraser   and    Squair's   Elementary    French    Grammar  and 

Header   ,   5 

2.  MATIIKifATICS    5 

8.   CllK.MlSTKY    4 

4.  Civics   1 

5.  Drai'GIITING. — Practice  in  Use  of  Instruments;  Geometrical  Problems 

and  Applications    4 

6.  Chemical  Laboratory   4 

SECOND  TERM. 

1.  French. — Modern  Prose  ;  Contes  et  Legendes   5 

2.  Mathematics    5 

3.  Chemistry    o 

4.  Drai  ghting    4 

5.  Chemical  Laboratory   G 

THIRD  TERM. 

1.  French. — Daudet's  Petit  Chose   5 

2.  Chemistry    3 

3.  Ceramic  Calculation    3 

4.  Chemical  Laboratory   VI 


SECOXD  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Hours  a  week, 

1.  German. — Edgren  and  Fossler's  German  Grammar;  Easy  Prose   3 

2.  Ceramics. — Raw  Materials   5 

3.  Geology    2 

4.  Physics. — Ganot ;  Lectures    3 

5.  Chemical  Laboratory   10 

SECOND  TERM. 

1.  German. — Modern  Prose;   Sight  Reading   4 

2.  Ceramics. — Clay  Products   5 

3.  Physics. — Ganot ;  Lectures    2 

4.  Geology    2 

5.  Chemical  Laboratory    10 

THIRD  TERM. 

1.  (German. — Historical  Prose   4 

2.  Ceramics. — Clay  Products   5 

3.  Ceramics. — Glazes   3 

4.  Ceramic  Laboratory   10 
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5.    DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

PEESCEIBED  STUDIES. 

All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  pursue  a  certain  number 
of  subjects  in  common  in  addition  to  the  more  specialized  studies 
of  the  various  elective  courses.  The  purpose  is  to  give  all  who 
take  the  bachelor's  degree  such  general  training  as  shall  make 
them  broadly-educated  and  intelligent  citizens.  These  prescribed 
studies  may  be  grouped  as  follows : 

AGKICULTURE   AND   THE   I^^ATURAL  SCIENCES. 

Ageicultuee  is  required  two  hours  a  week  during  the  first 
term  of  the  Freshman  year.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student 
definite  information  concerning  the  formation  and  composition  of 
soils,  the  growth  and  development  of  plants  and  animals,  the 
transformation  and  uses  of  the  various  farm  products,  and  the 
relation  of  farming  to  other  industries. 

Zoology  is  required  in  the  Winter  term,  Freshman  year,  two 
hours  weekly.  Systematic  Zoology  in  the  old  sense  is  not  taught. 
The  aim  is  to  present,  as  far  as  the  time  mil  allow,  a  few  of  the 
great  biological  principles  which  are  illustrated  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  There  is,  therefore,  introduced  considerable  Physiology 
as  well  as  Morphology.  The  student  gets  a  practical  knowledge 
of  what  is  meant  by  anatomy,  histology,  development,  classifica- 
tion, nutrition,  protoplasm,  differentiation,  heredity,  etc.  For 
the  present  year  Jordan,  Kellogg  and  Heath's  ''Animals"  is  used 
as  a  text-book,  supplemented  by  demonstrations  from  specimens, 
cliarts  and  Auzoux  models. 

IJo'i'A.w. — Students  in  all  courses  take  Botany  two  hours  a 
Aveek  in  the  third  term  of  the  Freshman  year,  and  the  ground 
coven^l  is  embraced  by  ''Gray's  Eevised  Lessons."  In  connec- 
tion with  the  t('xt-l)ook  work,  each  student  makes  drawings  and 
(]('scri])ti()ris  of  heaves,  stx^ms,  roots  and  other  parts  of  plants. 
This  is  followed  })y  a  thorough  study  of  the  flower  from  living 
spccimcuH  gnlh('r('(l  in  tli(^  field.    The  terms  used  in  Descriptive 
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Botany  are  dwelt  upon  so  that  each  member  of  the  class  becomes 
familiar  with  the  methods  of  determining  the  botanical  names 
of  plants,  and  ac^quaints  himself  with  the  relationship  of  genera 
and  orders.  Students  are  taught  the  methods  of  preparing  and 
mounting  herbarium  specimens,  and  are  required  to  make  col- 
lections of  their  own. 

General  Chemistry  is  taught  from  a  text-book  fully  illus- 
trated by  experimental  lectures,  during  two  terms  of  the  Sopho- 
more year.  An  endeavor  is  made  to  make  the  student  understand 
the  sure  basis  of  fact  on  which  the  science  of  Chemistry  rests,  and 
to  reason  for  himself  with  the-se  facts.  He  is  also  taught  to  make 
a  careful  distinction  between  facts  and  theories,  and  not  to  con- 
found that  which  is  proved  with  that  which  is  merely  speculative. 

Orgaxic  Chemistry  begins  in  the  third  temi  of  Sophomore 
year  so  that  students  looking  toward  Agriculture  and  Biology,  as 
well  as  Chemistry,  can  get  some  idea  of  the  chemical  changes  con- 
nected with  their  prospective  subjects  before  more  detailed  study 
comes.  The  general  behavior  of  carbon  in  its  compounds  is  con- 
sidered, and  the  different  classes  it  forms,  as  well  as  their  rela- 
tions, are  studied  so  that  the  fundamental  chemical  changes  con- 
cerned in  the  growth  of  plant  or  animal  can  be  properly  under- 
stood by  students  in  these  courses.  It  is  continued  through  the 
first  two  terms  of  the  Junior  year  in  the  Chemical  Course  only. 

Physics. — Three  hours  weekly,  during  the  entire  Sophomore 
year,  are  devoted  to  this  subject.  The  presentation  is  by  lectures, 
covering  the  ground  of  the  text-books  of  Ganot  and  Deschanel. 
Recitations  are  both  oral  and  written,  special  attention  being  given 
to  deduction  of  the  general  from  particulars,  as  well  as  to  in- 
ferences from  general  principles.  The  course  is  supplemented  by 
detailed  study  of  the  physical  basis  of  practical  machinery  during 
the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year. 

AsTROxoMY. — General  Astronomy  is  taught  during  the  second 
term  to  all  the  members  of  the  Junior  Class.  The  object  of  this 
study  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  leading  facts  and  dis- 
coveries of  the  new  Astronomy,  and  to  present  the  methods  and 
principles  of  modern  astronomical  research.  The  daily  recita- 
tions are  supplemented  by  lectures  illustrated  by  photographic 
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lantern  views  obtained  from  the  principal  observatories  of  the 
world. 

Mtneealogy  is  taught  in  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year, 
lectures  being  given  at  each  session,  illustrated  by  specimens 
taken  not  only  from  the  College  collection,  but  also  from  the 
private  collection  of  the  Professor  in  charge. 

Geology. — In  the  study  of  Geology,  which  occupies  two  terms 
of  the  Senior  year,  a  text-book  is  used,  but  each  lesson  is  ex- 
plained in  advance  by  a  short  lecture,  at  which  time  suitable 
specimens  are  exhibited. 

MATHEMATICS. 

During  the  first  year  all  students  of  the  Scientific  School  are 
instructed  in  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  Surveying  and  Draughting. 
Algebra  is  completed  and  the  students  receive  field  practice  in 
Surveying  sufficient  to  make  them  familiar  with  the  uses  of  the 
compass  and  transit  and  able  to  determine  magnetic  variations. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  the  student  elects  the 
course  he  will  pursue  for  the  remainder  of  his  College  course, 
and  the  mathematics  included  is  applicable  to  such  course  and  is 
mentioned  in  detail  under  the  heading  of  those  courses. 

GRAPHICS. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  oral  and  by  illustration 
or  supervision,  except  in  Descriptive  Geometry.  In  this  subject 
a  text-book  is  used  in  the  recitation-room,  while  the  principles 
there  discussed  are  more  fully  illustrated  by  problems  assigned 
for  graphical  solution  in  the  draughting-room.  When  the  stu- 
dent has  accpiired  some  facility  in  the  use  of  instruments,  he  is 
taught  the  methods  of  Projections,  Intersections  and  DcA^elop- 
ments  of  simple  geometrical  surfaces.  In  the  Sophomore  year, 
th(*  course  in  Drawing  is  based  on  Descriptive  Geometry.  Be- 
sides the  solution  of  problems  in  solid  Geometry,  the  course,, 
during  the  year,  includes  practice  in  Shades  and  Shadows  and 
Linear  Perspective,  the  work  being  all  directed  by  mathematical 
principles. 
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During  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  the  aim  of  the  instruction 
is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  some  of  the  many  applications 
of  the  principles  of  Drawing  bearing*  especially  on  those  subjects 
which  are  applicable  in  the  course  which  he  has  elected,  much 
stress  being  laid  on  the  applications  of  graphical  statics.  The 
design  is  to  prepare  intelligent  and  ready  draughtsmen,  familiar 
with  fundamental  principles  and  methods;  to  give  the  student  a 
safe  beginning  on  which  to  grow  more  easily  and  surely  into  the 
work  of  the  practical  designer. 

ENGLISH. 

In  the  department  of  English  the  students  are  required  in  the 
second  and  third  terms  of  the  Freshman  year  to  study  the  history 
of  the  English  language,  the  history  of  English  literature  and 
selections  of  English  prose  and  poetry.  A  systematic  course  of 
private  reading  is  prescribed  for  examination.  Essays  are  re- 
quired throughout  the  entire  College  course;  those  of  the  Sopho- 
more year,  calling  for  the  careful  study  of  the  best  authors,  are 
intended  to  give  special  training  in  literary  criticism.  The  in- 
struction is  given  through  text-books,  lectures  and  class  papers, 
in  recitations,  researches  and  essays.  The  course  aims  to  create 
a  love  for  literature,  train  the  student  in  the  interpretation  and 
critical  study  of  it,  and  impart  so  much  of  the  literature  itself  as 
will  enrich  his  mind  with  the  best  thought  and  his  speech  with 
the  most  expressive  diction  of  our  mother  tongue. 

Elocution. — The  aim  is  to  develop  effective  delivery  in  forms 
of  expression.  The  scope  of  instruction  embraces  Physical  Cul- 
ture, Respiration,  Training  of  the  Voice  and  cultivation  of  the 
powers  by  which  thought  is  analyzed  and  presented  in  synthetic 
expression. 

Rhetoric. — In  the  department  of  Rhetoric,  begun  during  the 
Freshman  year,  an  effort  is  made  to  teach  the  principles  of  Com- 
position, not  as  laid  down  in  mechanical  rules,  but  as  springing 
from  psychological  laws  and  relations.  Ideas  presented  in  ac- 
cordance with  various  mental  requirements  and  influences  are 
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shown  to  contain  the  true  philosophy  of  rational  and  effective 
discourse. 

Illustrative  references  to  the  Masterpieces  of  Oratory,  and  to 
mother  forms  of  the  best  English  Classical  Literature,  are  freely 
given.    Essays  are  required  throughout  the  entire  course. 

Extempore  Speaking. — The  Bussing  Prizes  for  excellence  in 
^extempore  speaking,  recently  founded,  are  designed  to  cultivate 
the  habit  of  presenting  clearly,  forcibly  and  accurately,  and  in  a 
manner  to  convince  an  audience,  the  facts  and  ideas  a  student  has 
upon  themes  with  which  he  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  be  somewhat 
conversant.  The  repeated  competition  for  these  prizes  during 
the  four  years  of  the  College  course  has  already  produced  ex- 
-cellent  effects. 

MODEEN  LANGUAGES. 

French. — French  is  taught  five  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
Freshman  year  as  a  required  study.  An  accurate  pronunciation 
is  insisted  on,  and  a  knowledge  of  French  grammar.  In  the 
isecond  term  a  large  amount  of  easy  prose  is  read.  In  the  third 
term  the  selections  offer  greater  difficulties,  and  the  literary  form 
is  studied  as  well  as  the  language  itself.  The  required  course  is 
intended  to  give  to  all  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  language, 
wide  enough  to  enable  them  to  read  ordinary  French  prose  at 
sight. 

German. — German  is  taught  three  hours  a  week  during  the 
first  term,  and  four  hours  a  week  during  the  second  and  third 
terms  of  the  Sophomore  year  as  a  required  subject.  During  the 
first  term,  the  grammar  is  the  main  object  of  study,  with  constant 
practice  in  the  translation  of  illustrative  sentences,  both  from 
German  into  English  and  from  English  into  German.  In  the 
second  term  easy  German  prose  is  read,  both  in  set  lessons  and  at 
sight,  and  in  the  third  more  difficult  selections,  with  study  of  the 
literary  form.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  required  course  in  German 
to  give  all  the  students  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  grammar, 
and  a  sufficiently  large  vocabulary  to  be  able  to  read  ordinary 
[)ro,se,  and  to  pursue  further  study  by  themselves  with  ease. 
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rOT.lTICAL   SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY. 

Civics. — The  President  meets  the  Freshman  Class  during  the 
first  term  one  hour  each  week  for  instruction  in  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  citizen. 

Political  Economy. — The  Senior  Class,  in  both  the  Classical 
and  Scientic  Departments,  receives  instruction  in  the  principles 
of  Political  Economy  four  hours  weekly  during  the  first  term. 
In  addition  to  the  use  of  a  text-book,  lectures,  formal  and  in- 
formal, are  given,  discussions  are  held,  special  topics  are  assigned 
to  individuals  for  careful  study,  the  results  of  which  are  read 
before  the  class,  and  essays  are  prepared  by  the  class  on  some 
subject  chosen  by  the  writer  from  a  number  relating  to  this 
science. 

Constitutional  Law\ — The  Senior  Class  pursues  the  study 
of  Constitutional  Law  four  hours  weekly  during  the  Winter 
term.  Cooley's  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law  is  used  as  a 
text-book.  Lectures  are  read  by  the  President  befoTe  the  class  on 
the  historical  development  of  the  Constitution  and  some  of  the 
more  important  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  analyzed,  for 
example,  those  relating  to  the  prohibition  of  State  laws  impairing 
the  Obligation  of  Contracts,  the  Legal  Tender  Cases  and  others 
of  importance  and  paramount  significance.  The  aim  is  to  ground 
all  the  students  in  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Constitutional 
Law  and  to  give  a  special  preparation  to  those  about  to  choose 
the  profession  of  the  law.  This  is  particularly  kept  in  view  in 
assigning  the  subjects  for  the  essays  Avhich  accompany  the  other 
work  of  the  term. 

International  Law. — This  subject  is  taken  up  the  last  temi 
of  the  Senior  year.  Lectures  are  given  by  the  President  four 
hours  weekly.  The  peculiar  character  of  this  branch  of  law  is 
dwelt  upon,  its  development,  the  authorities  and  sources,  and  its 
present  status. 

History. — For  students  in  the  Scientific  School  the  study  of 
History  is  begTin  in  the  Junior  year  with  the  use  of  a  text-book  as 
a  guide.  The  course  embraces  a  study  of  European  history  from 
the  fall  of  the  Empire  to  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution. . 
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The  method  of  instruction  is  to  some  extent  topical,  and  aims 
to  furnish  information  essential  to  good  citizenship,  to  cultivate 
a  habit  of  investigation  and  to  teach  the  student  how  to  come  to 
independent  conclusions.  Students  are  encouraged  to  use  the 
library,  are  given  direction  in  methods  of  historical  work  and  are 
taught  the  value  of  historical  sources. 

PHILOSOPHY^   LOGIC   AXD  ETHICS. 

Philosophy. — The  Juniors  are  required  to  prepare  two  recita- 
tions a  week  in  Hill's  Psychology  during  the  first  term.  Jevons' 
and  Ryland's  Logics  are  studied  during  the  second  term.  Special 
courses  in  Philosophy  are  given  in  Porter's  Treatise  on  the 
Human  Mind,  Schwegler's  History  of  Philosophy,  Windelband's 
History  of  Philosophy,  Eowler's  and  Ueberweg's  Logics. 

Ethics. — In  the  third  term  both  sections  of  the  Senior  Class 
pursue  the  study  of  Practical  Ethics  in  Mackenzie's  Ethics. 

MILITAKY  DEPARTMEATT. 

This  department  is  in  charge  of  the  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics,  an  officer  of  the  regular  army,  detailed  by 
the  War  Department  for  the  pur]3ose. 

The  instruction  is  both  practical  and  theoretical. 

Practical.— The  student.  On  entering  College,  is  drilled  in 
the  School  of  the  Soldier,  including  bayonet  exercise,  and  is  ad- 
vanced successively,  to  the  Schools  of  the  Company  and  Battalion. 

Considerable  attention  is  given  to  target  practice,  the  College 
being  su])]:)lied  with  latest-model  S])ringfield  rifles  and  a  liberal 
supply  of  rifle  ammunition. 

Tiiloi{i:ti(;al. — During  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  elemen- 
tary instruction,  by  means  of  lectures  and  recitations,  is  given  in 
the  Art  aiifl  Sciencre  of  War,  Modern  Tactics,  Modern  Small  Arms 
and  Cannon,  Explosives,  Military  Correspondence  and  Reports, 
Care  of  Troops  in  tlie  Field,  Military  and  Martial  Law  and  other 
military  subjectts. 
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Uniform. — A  iiiiifonn,  consistin<>'  of  caj),  blouse  and  trousers 
.»f  (lark-blue  elotb,  lias  l)een  a(lo])te(l,  the  cost  of  which  is  about 
-SI 4,  or  considerably  less  than  that  of  a  good  suit  of  civilian's 
clothes.  The  entire  suit  is  neat  and  serviceable,  and,  while  re- 
(juired  to  be  worn  at  drills,  im\\  be  worn  on  any  occasion. 

MiT.iTARY  Dkill  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  Scientific 
Department  twice  each  week  throughout  the  entire  course,  except 
as  they  may  be  excused  by  reason  of  conscientious  scruples  or 
physical  disability. 

In  the  Gymnasium,  a  drill-room  and  armory  have  ])een  provided 
for  purposes  of  military  instruction. 

The  object  of  instruction  in  this  department  is  not  only  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  laws  of  Congress  for  the 
State  Colleges  organized  under  the  act  of  July  2d,  1862,  but  also 
to  improve  the  health  and  physique  of  students,  and  to  give  that 
elementary  military  knowledge  which  every  citizen  should  possess, 
that  he  may  render  intelligent  and  effective  aid  to  his  country  or 
State  in  case  of  war  or  riots. 

PHYSICAL  TRAIXIXG. 

Exceptionally  fine  opportunities  for  Physical  Training  are 
afforded  to  all  students  by  the  Robert  F.  Ballantine  Gymnasium, 
the  Xeilson  Field  and  the  Boathouse,  which  are  elsewhere  de- 
scribed. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  Freshman  year  each  student  is  given  a 
physical  examination,  conducted  upon  the  same  plan  as  that  now 
in  use  at  the  leading  colleges,  and  a  complete  record  is  made  of 
his  physical  condition.  This  examination  is  repeated  from  time 
to  time,  and  thus  affords  valuable  information  concerning  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  individual.  At  the  time  of  the 
examination  an  anthropometric  chart  is  drawn,  showing  the  re- 
lation of  the  individual  to  the  normal  standard  in  size,  strength 
and  symmetry.  From  the  information  thus  obtained  cards  are 
made  out,  specifying  the  exercises  most  suitable  for  each  case. 

With  the  students  in  the  Scientific  School  Gymnasium  attend- 
ance is  optional.  Classes  are  formed  to  suit  the  general  conven- 
ience, and  a  progressive  course  of  instruction  is  followed. 

During  the  Winter  term  a  class  is  formed  from  the  two  higher 
classes  for  instruction  in  fencing  with  foils  and  single-sticks. 

Swimming  is  regularly  taught  during  the  Spring  term. 
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OPTIOXAL  STUDIES. 

The  members  of  the  Senior  Class  in  the  Scientific  School  may 
attend  the  lectures  upon  the  Fine  Arts  and  upon  the  History  and 
Art  of  Teaching  which  are  delivered  each  year  before  the  Senior 
Class  in  the  Classical  School. 


THE   FINE  ARTS. 

During  the  second  term  of  this  year  there  will  be  for  the 
Seniors  a  course  of  lectures  by  Professor  Van  Dyke  on  the  History 
of  Painting,  covering  the  ground  from  the  earliest  records  of  art 
in  history  to  the  present  day.  Van  Dyke's  ^'History  of  Paint- 
ing" will  be  used  as  a  text-book  and  all  the  lectures  will  be 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides  and  the  casts,  photographs  and 
facsimiles  of  the  Fine  Arts  collection. 


HISTORY  AND  ART   OF  TEACHING. 

Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures  during  one  term  of  the 
Senior  year  to  the  students  of  the  Classical  School.  Others  who 
expect  to  teach,  or  who  are  interested  in  the  subject,  are  allow^ed 
to  attend  the  lectures. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  make  the  student  acquainted  with 
the  most  important  educational  theories  and  their  place  in  history, 
and  to  introduce  him  to  the  study  of  the  science  and  art  of  teach- 
ing. The  principal  educational  classics  are  considered,  and  such 
practical  w^ork  is  done  by  reports  and  discussions  as  the  time 
permits. 

In  addition  to  the  maintenance  of  a  satisfactory  standing  in 
th(i  prescribed  and  elective  studies,  regular  attendance  upon  the 
lectures  and  upon  the  examinations  in  optional  subjects  is  re- 
quired. 


GEOLOGICAL   HALL  RUTGERS 
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ELECTIVE  COURSES. 

COURSE   m  AGRICULTURE. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  provide  a  broad  scientific 
training,  which  is  now  recognized  as  essential  to  the  best  life  on 
the  fann. 

The  major  studies  of  this  course  include  Applied  Agriculture, 
Biology,  Botany  and  Entomology. 

Agriculture. — The  study  of  the  principles  of  scientific  agri- 
culture and  their  application  to  the  different  lines  of  farm 
practice,  is  continued  throughout  both  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years.  The  elements  contained  in  the  atmosphere  and  soil  being 
the  basis  of  all  vegetable  and  animal  life,  the  student  is  in- 
structed in  the  transformations  which  take  place  in  these  elements 
in  the  production  of  farm  products,  in  the  growth  and  improve- 
ment of  animals,  and  in  tlie  principles  which  govern  their  con- 
version into  products  of  the  highest  economic  value. 

Animal  Biology, — In  the  Freshman  year  the  students  in  Agri- 
culture pursue  Zoology  two  hours  a  week,  the  second  term,  re- 
citing with  other  students  of  the  Scientific  School. 

In  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  Fall  and  Winter  terms,  stu- 
dents in  Agriculture  devote  two  morning  hours  and  two  after- 
noons a  week  to  General  Biology,  as  follows :  General  Biology 
of  Plants,  first  half  Fall  term.  Junior  year ;  General  Biology  of 
Animals,  second  half  of  same  term;  Invertebrate  Zoology, 
Winter  term. 

Vertebrate  Zoology  and  Comparative  Embryology,  in  the  Fall 
term,  Senior  year;  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Domesticated 
Animals  and  Economic  Zoology  in  the  Winter  term. 

For  further  details  see  the  fuller  description  of  these  courses 
under  the  Course  in  Biology.  While  students  in  Agriculture 
devote  less  time  to  biological  subjects  than  is  required  of  regular 
students  in  Biology,  with  whom  they  meet,  the  portions  of  the 
work  to  which  they  give  attention  are  chosen  with  especial 
reference  to  their  needs.    The  study  of  the  anatomy  of  domestic 
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animals  is  furthered  by  demonstrations  from  a  fine  Auzoux  model 
of  the  horse. 

Botany. — In  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year,  the  students 
examine  with  the  compound  microscope  the  minute  structure  of 
the  leaves,  stems,  roots,  flowers  and  seeds  of  various  plants.  The 
accompanying  class-room  exercises  consist  of  recitations  upon, 
and  elaborations  of,  the  work  pursued  in  the  laboratory. 

During  the  third  temi  the  microscopic  study  of  plants  is  con- 
tinued, time  being  taken  for  making  an  herbarium  of  fifty  species 
of  flowering  plants,  named  and  neatly  mounted. 

In  the  second  term  of  the  Senior  year  a  course  of  lectures  is 
given  upon  vegetable  physiology,  and  laboratory  exercises  are  con- 
tinued with  ferns,  mosses,  lichens,  algse,  etc.  During  the  third 
term  special  attention  is  given  to  the  various  kinds  of  parasitic 
fungi,  including  rusts,  mildews,  moulds  and  blights,  so  destructive 
to  crops. 

Entomology. — In  the.  third  term  of  the  Junior  year  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  external  and  internal  structure  of  insects  and  of  their 
physiology  is  given,  and  especial  attention  paid  to  those  features 
which  have  a  bearing  on  the  applied  or  economic  side  of  the 
science.  In  the  Senior  year,  the  classification  is  explained,  and 
the  orders  are  taken  up  separately ;  tlie  most  injurious  insects  in 
each  order  serving  as  types.  The  collection  contains  examples 
of  these  in  all  their  stages,  and  the  laboratory  work  is  largely 
directed  to  the  practical  handling  of  and  dealing  with  the  insects 
in  all  forms.  Insecticides  and  insecticide  machinery  are  taken  iip 
in  the  last  term  and  the  underlying  principles  of  their  successful 
use  are  taught.  Smith's  ^^Economic  Entomology''  is  used  as 
a  text. 

COURSE   IN"   CIVIL  ENGINEERING-  AND  MECHANICS. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  students  in  this  course  are  in- 
structed in  Descriptive  Geometry,  Analytic  Geometry,  Railroad 
Curves,  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Analytic  Mechanics, 
Hydromechanics,  Civil  Engineering,  Bridge-Building  and  Geod- 
esy, and  have  practicx^  two  afternoons  a  week  in  Draughting,  with 
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Exerciser  aud  Problems  in  Geometrical  Constructions,  in  Descrip- 
tive Geometry,  Topographical,  Mechanical  and  Architectural 
Drawing  and  in  Graphical  Statics. 

These  subjects,  with  the  exception  of  Geodesy,  are  taught  by 
means  of  text-books  supplemented  with  numerous  practical  ex- 
amples in  Descriptive  Geometry,  Analytic  Geometry,  Railroad 
Curves,  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Statics,  Kinematics 
and  Kinetics,  Hydromechanics,  Roofs  and  Bridges. 

.The  course  in  Hydromechanics  embraces  a  study  of  the  princi- 
ples of  Hydrostatics  and  Hydraulics,  including  the  laws  of  the 
flow^  of  water  through  orifices,  pipes,  tubes,  weirs,  and  open 
channels,  with  numerous  problems  illustrating  many  of  the 
practical  applications  of  these  principles. 

The  course  in  Roofs  and  Bridges  embraces  a  study  of  the 
theory  and  computation  of  the  stresses  in  roof  and  bridge  trusses 
under  dead,  live,  and  wind  loads,  and  under  locomotive^wheel 
loads  on  bridge  trusses,  with  numerous  problems  for  illustrating 
the  principles. 

Geodesy  is  taught  by  means  of  lectures,  including  many  prac- 
tical examples  from  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
which  the  student  is  required  to  work  out.  He  is  taught  how  to 
measure  base-lines  and  reduce  them  to  tUe  sea-level,  how  to 
measure  angles  and  adjust  them  by  the  method  of  least  squares, 
and  how  to  compute  latitudes,  longitudes  and  azimuths  from  the 
field  notes.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  ground  the  student 
w^ell  in  mathematics,  and  to  give  him  a  substantial  knowledge  of 
the  theory  of  civil  engineering. 

A  summer  school  for  field  practice  in  surveying  and  railroad 
engineering  has  been  conducted  during  several  weeks  of  the  sum- 
mer vacations  of  each  year  since  1899  for  the  benefit  of  those 
members  of  the  Junior  and  Freshman  classes  who  chose  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

COURSE  IIT  CHEMISTRY. 

During  the  last  three  years,  students  in  this  course  are  in- 
structed in  General,  Experimental  and  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
Crystallography,  Blowpipe  Analysis,  Descriptive  and  Determin- 
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ative  Mineralogy,  Analytical,  Organic,  Applied  and  Theoretical 
Chemistry. 

Experimental  Chemistry  is  taught  by  carefully  conducted 
quizzes  in  the  recitation-rooni  and  full  work  in  the  laboratory. 
The  student's  first  and  general  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  obtained 
by  his  own  observation. 

Blowpipe  Analysis  comprises  the  study  of  the  various  reac- 
tions and  the  analysis  of  a  number  of  substances.  Laboratory 
work  is  accompanied  mth  constant  quizzing  in  the  recitation- 
room. 

General  Chemistry  is  taught  from  a  text-book  fully  illus- 
trated by  experimental  lectures,  during  two  terms  of  the  Sopho- 
more year. 

Organic  ChemistIjy  begins  in  the  third  term  of  Sophomore 
year. 

In  the  first  and  second  terms  of  Junior  year  the  subject  is  con- 
tinued by  those  in  the  Chemical  Course  only.  The  student  is 
constantly  questioned  and  expected  to  show  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  principles  developed  in  the  text-book.  He  also  is  given 
imaginary  problems  and  taught  how  to  plan  an  investigation  with 
carbon  compounds,  thereby  gaining  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  research  in  this  subject.  Laboratory  work  follows  in. 
the  Senior  year. 

The  lectures  are  accompanied  by  full  experimental  illustrations. 

Analytical  Chemistry. — The  student  commences  with  ex- 
periments on  bodies  of  known  composition,  performing  those 
experiments  that  characterize  common,  simple  substances,  until 
he  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  reactions,  both  theoretically  and 
experimentally,  the  theoretical  part  being  considered  in  the  class- 
rwm.  Then  complicated  bodies  are  examined,  until  most  difficult 
substances  are  readily  analyzed. 

Quantitative  Analysis  is  taught  in  a  similar  way.  The 
student  first  analyzes  substances  of  known  composition  until  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  peculiar  manipulation  in  this  subject.- 
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Then  lie  proceeds  to  substances  of  unknown  composition.  Through 
one  College  year,  instruction  is  given,  with  recitations  and  ques- 
tionings during  the  first  term. 

Stoichio:metry  is  taught  by  lecture,  recitation  and  blackboard 
drill. 

Applied  Che:^[istry. — The  application  of  Chemistry  to  the 
arts  and  manufactures  is  taught  by  lectures  and  text-book.  When- 
ever it  is  practicable,  the  actual  products  are  exhibited  to  the 
students,  and  the  manufacturing  processes  reproduced  in  minia- 
ture. Attention  is  drawn  to  the  scientific  relations  and  connec- 
tions between  the  various  manufactures.  The  great  losses  by 
imperfect  methods  of  manufacture  and  by  w^aste  products  are 
point-ed  out,  and  the  student  is  taught  to  see  the  true  economy  of 
production.  Illustrative  of  the  lectures,  visits  are  made  to 
various  manufacturing  establishments,  of  which  there  are  a 
number  in  and  about  Xew  Brunswick,  and  an  opportunity  is 
given  to  see  manufacturing  operations  in  actual  working. 

The  Principles  axd  Theories  of  Chemistry  having  recently 
developed  in  a  very  remarkable  way,  form  a  most  important 
branch  of  Chemistry.  Accordingly,  the  subject  extends  through- 
out the  Senior  year,  including  class-room  work  and  laboratory 
practice,  the  necessary  mathematics  having  been  studied  in  the 
Sophomore  year. 

Thesis. — After  finishing  experimental  organic  chemistry,  the 
student  takes  up  work  for  his  thesis  chosen  by  him,  but  subject 
to  the  approval  of.  the  instructor. 

Mineralogy  is  taught  in  the  Junior  year.  In  the  second  term 
there  is  a  course  of  lectures  in  Descriptive  Mineralogy,  in  ex- 
planation of  a  text-book,  in  which  the  general  characters  of 
minerals  are  discussed,  and  some  of  the  most  important  species  are 
carefully  studied.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  Crystallog- 
raphy^ as  being  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics, 
and  therefore  much  used  in  Determinative  Mineralogy,  which 
occupies  the  third  term.      In  this  part  of  the  course  the  student 
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learns  to  make  the  tests  by  which  minerals  are  distinguished 
from  each  other,  and  becomes  familiar  with  their  differences  by 
actual  handling  and  comparison.  In  this  course  use  is  made  of 
the  College  collections,  supplemented  by  the  private  collection 
of  the  Professor  in  charge.  These  collections  are  becoming  more 
and  more  complete  year  by  year,  and  are  now  fully  adequate  for 
the  illustration  of  the  subject. 

Geology  is  studied  in  the  first  and  second  terms  of  the  Senior 
year.  A  text-book  is  used,  but  each  lesson  is  explained  in  ad- 
vance and  fully  illustrated  by  the  use  of  specimens,  with  which 
the  College  is  abundantly  supplied. 


COUKSE   m  ELECTRICITY. 

This  course  is  similar  to  that  in  Engineering,  Electrical  sub- 
jects being  substituted  for  Railroad  Curv^es,  Bridge-Building, 
Geodesy  and  Hydromechanics. 

Its  object  is  to  prepare  for  post-graduate  courses  in  technical 
institutions,  and  for  electrical  pursuits  which  do  not  demand,  at 
the  outset,  a  complete  professional  training. 

The  laboratory  is  provided  with  engines,  dynamos,  motors  and 
other  apparatus  needed  for  measurement  and  testing. 

Work  in  the  laboratory  is  required  throughout  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years,  and  consists  of  a  course  of  experiments  designed  to 
familiarize  the  students  with  measuring  apparatus  while  training 
them  in  careful  quantitative  operations.  The  Senior  year  is 
occupied  in  management  and  testing  of  electrical  machinery,  and 
it  is  customary  to  visit  electric  light  and  power  plants  to  study 
industrial  practice  on  its  actual  scale. 


COURSE   m  BIOLOGY. 

Students  electing  this  course  divide  the  time  between  three  de- 
partments (Zoology,  Botany,  Entomology)  during  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years,  according  to  the  following 
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SCHEDULE  FOR  ELECTIVE  BIOLOGY.* 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

First  term  ... 

General  Biology 
of  Lower 
Cryptogams. 

General  Biology 
of  Lower 
Invertebrates. 

Systematic 
Entomology. 

Osteology. 
Histology  of 

Lower 
Vertebrates. 

Second  term... 

Vegetable 
Histology. 

Zoology  of 
Higher 
Invertebrates. 

Vegetable 
Physiology. 

Embryology  and 
Mammalian 
Anatomy. 

Third  term....| 

Vegetable 
Histology. 

Anatomy  and 
Physiology 
of  Insects. 

Vegetable 
Pathology. 

Systematic 
and  Economic 
Entomology. 

*  For  the  number  of  hours,  see  schedule  on  page  34. 


Zoology  is  required  in  tlie  Freshman  year,  second  term,  two 
hours  a  week,  of  all  students.  For  the  present  year  Jordan, 
Kellogg  and  Heath's  '^Animals"  is  used  as  a  text-book,  sup- 
plemented by  lectures  and  demonstrations. 

The  elective  work  is  mainly  in  the  laboratory  and  is  pursued 
by  means  of  microscope  and  scalpel.  The  student  sketches  and 
describes  the  objects  studied.  Supplementary  lectures  are  given. 
Each  student  provides  himself  with  Parker's  ^'Lessons  in  Ele- 
mentary Biology"  for  the  quiz  work,  and,  for  the  laboratory,  with 
a  small  case  of  instruments.  Other  apparatus,  microscopes  and 
materials  are  provided  in  the  laboratory,  for  which  a  fee  is  re^ 
quired.  The  Seniors  use,  as  additional  texts,  Kingsley's  "Com- 
parative Zoology,"  and  Le  Conte's  "Comparative  Physiology 
and  Morphology." 

Botany. — Laboratory  study  in  Botany  begins  in  the  second 
term  of  the  Junior  year,  and  students  then  pursue  a  course  in 
v^etable  anatomy  with  the  compound  microscope,  in  which  they 
are  introduced  to  the  various  kinds  of  tissues  and  tissue  systems 
as  illustrated  in  the  leaves,  stems  and  roots  of  the  higher  plants. 
In  the  third  term,  laboratory  practice  is  continued  with  the 
histolog;)^  of  the  organs  of  reproduction,  and  the  collecting  of 
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plants  in  the  field  is  begun.  Each  student  prepares  an  herbarium 
of  at  least  fifty  species,  all  neatly  mounted  and  fully  labeled. 

The  Seniors,  in  their  second  term,  have  a  course  of  lectures 
upon  Vegetable  Physiology,  special  attention  being  paid  to  the 
origin  of  varieties  through  cross-fertilization  and  other  causes. 
In  the  laboratory,  each  member  of  the  class  becomas  familiar, 
microscopically,  with  the  histology  of  cryptogams,  particularly 
those  best  enforcing  the  principles  in  Physiology  considered  in 
the  class-room.  The  third  term  is  especially  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  those  low  organisms  that  are  so  obscurely  known 
under  the  general  term  of  the  fungous  diseases  of  plants,  em- 
bracing one  branch  of  Economic  Botany,  now  called  Vegetable 
Pathology. 

Entomology. — In  the  third  term  of  the  Junior  year.  Ento- 
mology is  taught,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  external  and  internal 
structure  of  insects  and  of  their  physiology  is  given,  especial  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  morphological  and  biological  side  of  the 
science.  In  the  Senior  year  an  outline  of  the  system  of  classifi- 
cation is  gained  by  a  study  of  leading  types  of  all  the  orders,  and 
the  students  are  required  during  laboratory  hours  to  prepare, 
classify,  and  arrange  collections,  in  part  made  by  themselves.  A 
very  full  collection  of  the  insects  of  the  United  States  will  assist 
in  acquainting  the  student  with  the  family  types.  The  aim  is 
to  give  such  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  a  whole,  as  will  enable 
the  student  to  specialize  without  further  assistance  should  he 
desire  to  continue  the  study  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course. 
Smith's  ''Economic  Entomolog}^"  is  used  as  a  text. 

Course  in"  Ceramics. — A  necessary  preparation  for  this 
course  is  a  thorough  training  in  the  principles  of  chemistry,  with 
sufficient  laboratory  practice  to  enable  the  student  to  determine 
accurately  the  chemical  and  the  rational  analysis  of  clays.  This 
portion  of  the  work  is  done  during  the  Sophomore  and  the  Junior 
years  in  the  chemical  laboratory.  Knowledge  of  the  principles 
is  also  imparted  by  lectures  and  quizzes. 

As  the  ceramist  is  engaged  in  working  with  raw  materials 
mined  from  the  earth,  it  is  proper  and  necessary  that  he  should 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  structure  of  the  eartli's  crust. 
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The  student  is  therefore  taught  the  sciences  of  crystallography, 
determinative  mineralogy,  general  and  economic  geology. 

The  world  over  there  are  men  of  science  seeking  for  the  true 
interpretation  of  problems  that  confront  them  in  the  laboratory 
or  the  manufactory.  To  keep  in  touch  with  these  workers  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  published  results  of  their  investigation. 
Xo  man  therefore  is  properly  equipped  until  he  can  use  the 
scientific  journals  as  a  tool.  A  practical  knowledge  of  French 
and  German  at  least  is  necessary,  and  provision  is  made  in  the 
course  for  reports  by  the  student  based  on  papers  published  in 
current  numbers  of  scientific  journals. 

Lectures  and  recitations  on  clay  materials,  clay  products, 
bodies,  glazes  and  enamels  are  held  during  the  Junior  and  the 
Senior  years.  This  is  supplemented  by  practical  work  in  the 
laboratory,  where  the  excellent  facilities  of  the  department  equip- 
ment permit  of  practical  demonstration  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
wide  range  of  ceramic  wares. 

Instruction  is  also  given  in  the  use  of  various  fuels,  construc- 
tion of  kilns  and  machinery. 

Further,  the  location  of  this  department  should  be  noted  as 
exceedingly  fortunate.  On  one  hand  are  the  famous  Trenton 
Potteries,  while  even  nearer  are  the  very  extensive  brick-making 
plants  located  along  the  Raritan  river.  Students  following  the 
■course  of  study  may  visit  these  industries  to  their  profit.  Already 
two  students  have  undertaken  the  studies  of  the  course. 

Short  Course  it^  Ceramics. — This  course  has  been  instituted 
especially  for  those  earnest,  ambitious  young  men  who  have  had 
practical  experience  in  clay-working,  but  for  various  reasonis 
find  themselves  unable  to  undertake  the  full  course.  The  re- 
quirements for  admission  are  of  the  simplest  consistent  with  the 
purpose  of  the  course.  They  are,  a  good  character,  a  common 
school  education  and  evidence  of  ability  to  maintain  their  place 
in  the  class.  The  requirements  of  the  course  are  not  severe, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  faithful  student  may,  by  a  minimum 
of  effort,  better  equip  himself  for  his  life  w^ork.  There  is  no 
intention  of  encouraging  the  attendance  of  the  incompetent. 
This  course  does  not  lead  to  a  degree,  but  a  certificate  is  given 
on  the  completion  of  the  course  stating  the  amount  of  work  ac- 
complished. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


The  Trustees  of  Rutgers  College 

FOR 

The  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  College, 
IN  account  with 

The  Department  of  Clay-Working  and  Ceramics  Appropriation,  1902. 

Br. 

To  receipts  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  as 
per  appropriation,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October 
31st,  1902,  as  per  Laws  of  New  Jersey,  1902,  chapter 


17,  and  chapter  253,  section  41   $12,000  00' 

By  Salaries    $466  66 

Labor    96  26 

Publications  

Postage  and  stationery   23  96 

Freight  and  express   87  14 

Fuel,  light  and  water   42  50 

Chemical  supplies    113  89 

Supplies  of  materials  :   16  60 

Sundry  supplies    76  94 

Technical  collection    250  00 

Library    151  29 

Tools,  implements  and  machinery   3,619  36 

Furniture  and  fixtures   642  87 

Scientific  apparatus    1,798  26 

Traveling  expenses    191  67 

Contingent  expenses    22  38 

Building  and  repairs  ,.  4,400  22 


Total    $12,000  00  • 


We,  the  undersigned  duly  appointed  auditors  of  the  corpora- 
tion, do  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  books  and 
accounts  of  the  Department  of  Clay- Working  and  Ceramics  for 
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the  fiscal  year  of  the  State  ending  October  31st,  1902,  that  we 
have  found  the  same  well  kept  and  classified  as  above,  and  that  the 
receipts  for  the  year  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  ^^ew 
Jersey  are  shown  to  have  been  $12,000,  and  the  corresponding 
disbursements  $12,000,  for  all  of  w^hich  proper  vouchers  are  on 
file,  and  have  been  by  us  examined  and  found  correct,  thus 
leaving  no  unexpended  balance. 

And  we  further  certify  that  the  expenditures  have  been  solely 
for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  Laws  of  aSgw  Jersey,  1902, 
Chapter  17  and  Chapter  253,  Section  41. 

Signed, 

AUSTm  SCOTT, 
WILLIAM  H.  LEUPP, 

Auditors. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DIRECTOR 

CULLEN  W.  PARMELEE. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CLAY-WORKING  AND 
CERAMICS. 


The  department  has  been  established  in  conformity  with  the 
Laws  of  Xew  Jersey,  1902,  Chapter  17  and  Chapter  253,  Section 
41,  which  provide  for  ''a  conrse  in  practical  and  scientific  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  Clay-Working  and  Ceramics  in  the  State  Agri- 
cultnral  College." 

It  was  through  the  labors  of  a  Vice  President  of  this  institu- 
tion that  the  value  of  IN'ew  Jersey's  clay  deposits  became  generally 
known.  The  late  Dr.  George  H.  Cook,  then  State  Geologist, 
with  the  assistance  of  Professor  J.  C.  Smock,  a  graduate  of  the 
State  College,  later  himself  also  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  investigated  and  then  embodied  in  the  report  of  1878  a 
description  of  this  natural  wealth.  The  interest  of  -manufac- 
turers and  clay-miners  was  aroused  and  the  ceramic  industry 
throughout  the  State  received  a  great  impetus,  and  its  development 
has  since  gone  forward  with  great  rapidity.  In  the  year  1900, 
the  value  of  the  products  had  increased  to  nearly  $11,000,000, 
and  the  production  of  raw  clay  marketed  amounted  to  $467,881. 

The  legislative  act  which  has  established  the  Department  of 
Clay- Working  and  Ceramics  is  a  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  this  industry  and  the  value  of  the  practically  inexhaustible 
supply  of  raw  materials  for  which  new  uses  are  constantly  being 
found.  Besides  the  needs  of  the  potter,  the  tile-maker  and  the 
brick-maker,  clay  furnishes  material  for  sanitary,  chemical  and 
electrical  wares  and  the  largest  part  of  the  builder's  supplies,  as 
well  as  for  less  familiar  uses,  such  as  that  of  the  paint-maker  and 
the  paper-makers,  etc.,  for  w^hich  the  consumption  totals  a  large 
amount. 

To  the  end  that  this  great  natural  wealth  may  be  successfully 
developed,  the  problems  of  the  manufacturer  quickly  and  eco- 
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nomically  solved,  and  the  industry  extended,  practical,  scien- 
tifically trained  workers  must  be  had.  In  Europe,  notably  in 
Germany  where  technical  education  especially  flourishes,  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  needs  of  the  ceramist.  In  our 
own  country,  two  States  have  already  established  schools  of  Clay- 
Working  and  Ceramics,  that  at  the  Ohio  State  University 
being  the  pioneer,  dating  from  1893,  and  Xew  York  following  in 
1900. 

By  the  generous  provision  of  the  Legislature  of  Xew  Jersey, 
the  State  Agricultural  College  has  been  enabled  by  a  specific 
appropriation  to  furnish  the  youth  of  this  State  an  opportunity 
for  practical,  scientific  training  in  the  technology  of  the  clay- 
working  industry.  In  the  organization  of  the  department,  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  a  careful  study  of  the  clays  of  the 
State  and  the  methods  of  manufacture  employed.  Attention 
.will  be  given  to  possible  improvement  of  these  methods  and  their 
extension,  that  ceramic  wares  now  brought  from  foreign  parts 
may  be  made  profitably  within  tlie  borders  of  this  commonwealth. 
The  department  will  also  undertake  scientific  investigations  de- 
signed for  the  advancement  of  the  knowledge  of  ceramics,  and 
we  invite  and  will  always  welcome  the  practical  clay-worker  who 
wishes  to  pursue  in  our  laboratory  the  study  of  any  ceramic 
problem,  to  which  purpose  we  will  provide  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus or  supplies  in  so  far  as  it  lies  within  our  }>ower. 

Building  and  Equipment. — The  equipment  is  housed  in  a 
commodious  laboratory  especially  adapted  and  arranged  for  the 
purpose.  This  building  is  located  on  College  property  adjacent 
to  the  campus.  The  front  of  the  main  portion  is  of  the  Colonial 
style,  plainly  but  well  executed  in  buff  brick. 

The  workshop  contains  nearly  1,700  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
which  provides  an  admirable  place  for  the  machinery  installed. 
Here  is  ' located  the  30  h.p.  electric  motor.  The  power  is  dis- 
tributed by  two  lines  of  shafting  furnished  with  split  steel 
pulleys.  The  brickmaking  outfit  consists  of  an  auger  brick 
machine  of  a  capacity  of  20,000  l)rick  a  day,  a  horizontal  pugmill 
and  a  down-cut  board  delivery  tables  Appliances  for  the  potter 
and  the  tile-maker  also  find  place  in  this  shop.  The  machinery 
for  that  purpose  consists  in  part  of  the  following  articles:  A 
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•dry  pan  or  grog  mill  arranged  for  \yet  and  dry  grinding,  a 
-clay-mixing  and  preparing  machine  or  a  combined  blunger, 
agitator,  lawn-screen,  filter-press  and  slip-pump  \vith  a  capacity 
of  500  to  a  1,000  pounds  a  day,  a  four-jar  glaze  mill,  a  large  size 
ball  mill,  a  combination  pull-down  and  jigger  combined,  a  pot- 
ter's pugmill,  a  wad  machine,  a  hand  jigger,  sieving  machinery, 
a  tile  press  and  other  necessary  appliances,  all  of  the  latest  design 
and  representative  of  the  chief  types  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  wide  range  of  wares. 

In  an  adjacent  room  is  a  wet  closet  built  of  porous  brick  with 
a  terra  cotta  lumber  ceiling.  The  outside  is  covered  with  a  coat 
of  cement.  In  this  room  may  be  stored  unfinished  clay  wares 
which  may  be  kept  damp  for  a  long  period. 

A  kiln  has  been  provided  which  is  sufiiciently  large  to  hold  a 
quantity  of  wares  of  various  sorts.  It  is  so  constructed  as  to 
be  used  either  as  an  updraught  or  a  downdraught,  thus  repre- 
senting the  two  chief  types.  Frit  furnaces  and  an  improved 
Seger  furnace  are  also  at  hand.  A  Le  Chatelier  pyrometer  and 
Seger  cone-s  have  been  purchased  for  use  in  study  of  the  phe- 
nomena associated  Avith  high  temperatures. 

In  an  upper  room  is  placed  an  extensive  library  containing 
the  most  important  literature  on  clays  and  clay-working.  This 
literature  represents  the  best  thought  of  French,  German,  English 
and  ^\jnerican  investigators. 

A  collection  of  ceramic  ware  is  in  process  of  installation.  Suit- 
able cabinets  have  been  arranged  for  containing  this  collection. 

Inasmuch  as  this  department  is  required  to  perforin  the  two- 
fold function  of  a  school  for  instruction  and  a  laboratory  for  in- 
vestigation, a  room  has  been  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Director. 
It  is  furnished  with  the  usual  fixtures  and  scientific  apparatus. 

Course  ix  Ceramics. — A  necessary  preparation  for  this  course 
is  a  thorough  training  in  the  principles  of  chemistry,  with  suffi- 
cient laboratory  practice  to  enable  the  student  to  determine  ac- 
curately the  chemical  and  the  rational  analysis  of  clays.  This 
jx>rtion  of  the  work  is  done  during  the  Sophomore  and  the  Junior 
years  in  the  chemical  laboratory.  Knowledge  of  the  principles 
is  also  imparted  by  lectures  and  quizzes. 
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As  the  ceramist  is  engaged  in  working  with  raw  niat<irials 
mined  from  the  earth,  it  is  proper  and  necessary  that  he  should 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  structure  of  the  earth^« 
crust.  The  student  is  therefore  taught  the  sciences  of  crystal- 
lography, determinative  mineralogy,  general  and  economic 
geology. 

The  world  over  there  are  men  of  science  seeking  for  the  true 
interpretation  of  problems  that  confront  them  in  the  laboratory 
or  the  manufactory.  To  keep  in  touch  with  these  w^orkers  we 
must  have  recoiirse  to  the  published  results  of  their  investigation. 
Xo  man,  therefore,  is  properly  equipped  until  he  can  use  the  scien- 
tific journals  as  a  tool.  A  practical  knowledge  of  French  and 
German  at  least  is  necessary,  and  provision  is  made  in  the  course 
for  reports  by  the  student  based  on  papers  published  in  current 
numbers  of  scientific  journals. 

Lectures  and  recitations  on  clay  materials,  clay  products, 
bodies,  glazes  and  enamels  are  held  during  the  Junior  and  the 
Senior  years.  This  is  supplemented  by  practical  work  in  the 
laboratory,  where  the  excellent  facilities  of  the  department  equip- 
ment permit  of  practical  demonstration  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
wide  range  of  ceramic  wares. 

Instruction  is  also  given  in  the  use  of  various  fuels,  construc- 
tion of  kilns  and  machinery. 

Further,  the  location  of  this  department  should  be  noted  as 
exceedingly  fortunate.  On  one  hand  are  the  famous  Trenton 
Potteries,  w^hile  even  nearer  are  the  very  extensive  brick-making 
plants  located  along  the  Earitan  river.  Students  following  the 
course  of  study  may  visit  these  industries  to  their  profit.  Al- 
ready two  students  have  undertaken  the  studies  of  the  course. 
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COURSE  IN  CERAMICS. 


Frcfihmun  Year 


Hours  a 
1st  Term.  week. 

Prench    5 

Mathematics    5 

Agriculture    2 

Rhetoric    2 

Civics    1 

Draughting    4 

Drill    2 

Essays  »&  Forensics. 


Hours  a 
2d  Term.  week. 

French    5 

Mathematics    5 

Zoology    2 

English   Literature,  4 

Draughting    4 

Drill    2 

Essays  &  Forensics, 


Hours 

3d  Term.  week. 

French   5 

Mathematics    5 

Botany    2 

English   Literature,  4 

Draughting    4 

Drill    2 

Essays  &  Forensics, 


Chemistry    4 

Physics    3 

German    3 

Exp.  Chemistry — 
Blowpipe  Analy- 
sis   2 

Mathematics    3 

Chemical  Labora- 
tory   8 

Drill    2 

Essays  &  Forensics, 


Sophomore  Year. 

Chemistry    3 

Physics   3 

German    4 

Qualitative  Analy- 
sis   2 

Mathematics    3 

Chemical  Labora- 
tory   8 

Drill    2 

Essays  &  Forensics, 


Chemistry    3 

Physics    3 

German    4 

Mathematics    3 

Qualitative  Analy- 
sis   2 

Chemical  Labora- 
tory   8 

Drill    2 

Essays  &  Forensics, 


Astronomy    3 

Mental   Philosophy,  2 

History    5 

Quantitative  Analy- 
sis   2 

Ceramics — 

Raw  Materials.  .  3 
Chemical  Labora- 
tory   8 

Drill    2 

Essays  &  Forensics, 


'      Junior  Year. 

Mineralogy    2 

Logic    2 

History    3 

Physics    2 

Military  Science  ...  1 
Ceramics — 

Clay  Products  .  .  4 

Crystallography  ...  1 
Chemical  Labora- 
tory— Analysis  of 

Silicates    8 

Drill    2 

Essays  &  Forensics, 


U.  S.  History   5 

Military   Science  .  .  2 
Stoichiometry    ....  3 
Determinative  Min- 
eralogy   5 

Chemical  Labora- 
tory— Analysis  of 

Silicates    8 

Drill    2 

Essays  &  Forensics, 


Senior  Year 


Political    Economy,  4 

(ieology    2 

Economic  (ieology.  2 
Ceramics — 

Clay  Products  .  .  6 

Reports    1 

Ceramic  Labora- 
tory   8 

T)rill    2 

Essays  &  Forensics. 


Constitutional  LaAV,  4 

(xeology    2 

Military   Science  .  .  1 

Economic  Geology,  2 
Ceramics — 

Bodies  ;    Drying ; 

Firing    G 

Reports    1 

Ceramic  Labora- 

torv   8 

Drill    2 

Essays  &  Forensics, 


International   Law,  4 

Ethics    2 

Ceramics — 

Glasses ;    Glazes  ; 

Enamels    8 

Reports    1 

Ceramic  Labora- 

torv    8 

Drill  ■   2 

Essays  &  Forensics, 
Thesis   
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The  requirements  for  admission,  the  statement  of  College  ex- 
penses and  the  conditions  for  obtaining  scholarships  which  give 
exemption  from  tuition  fees  will"  be  found  respectively  upon 
pages  24,  89,  23  of  the  report  of  the  State  College,  which  will 
be  sent  upon  application  to  the  Eegistrar. 

Short  Course  i^^^  Ceramics. — This  course  has  been  instituted 
especially  for  those  earnest,  ambitious  young  men  who  have  had 
practical  experience  in  clay-w^orking,  but  for  various  reasons  find 
themselves  unable  to  undertake  the  full  course.  The  require- 
ments for  admission  are  of  the  simplest  consistent  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  course.  They  are  a  good  character,  a  common  school 
education  and  evidence  of  ability  to  maintain  their  place  in  the 
class.  The  requirements  of  the  course  are  not  severe,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  faithful  student  may,  by  a  minimum  of  effort, 
better  equip  himself  for  his  life  work.  There  is  no  intention 
of  encouraging  the  attendance  of  the  incompetent.  This  course 
does  not  lead  to  a  degree,  but  a  certificate  is  given  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  course  stating  the  amount  of  work  accomplished. 


TWO  YEAES'  COUESE. 


First  Year. 


Hours  a 
1st  Term.  week. 

French    5 

Mathematics    5 

Chemistry    4 

Civics   1 

Draughting    4 

(Jhemical  Labora- 
tory   4 

Drill    2 

German    3 

Ceramics — 

Raw  Materials.  . 

Geology    2 

TMiysios    'A 

Chemical  Labora- 
tory   10 

Drill    2 


Hours 

2cl  Term.  week. 

French    5 

Mathematics    5 

Chemistry    3 

Draughting    4 

Chemical  Labora- 
tory   6 

Drill    2 


Second  Year. 

Cei-man    4 

Ceramics — 

Clay  Products.  .  .  5 

IMiysics    2 

Geology    2 

Chemical  Laboi-a- 

torv    10 

Drill    2 


Hours  a 
3d  Term.  week. 

French    5 

Chemistry    3 

Ceramic  Calcula- 
tion   3 

Chemical  Labora- 
tory   12 

Drill   2 


German    4 

Ceramics — 

Clay  Products.  .  .  5 

Ceramics — 

Glazes    3 

Cei-amic  Labora- 
tory   10 

Drill    2 
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EXTEXSIOX  DEPARTMENT. 

The  work  of  the  Extension  Department  has  become  familiar 
in  most  of  the  larger  towns  of  the  State,  and  also  in  many  agri^ 
cultural  communities.  It  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
methods  of  ^'University  Extension."  A  course  of  lecture-studies 
consists  of  the  following  elements: 

(a)  A  series  of  lectures. 
( 6 )  A  printed  syllabus. 

(c)  A  class-hour,  or  hour  of  conference  following  each  lecture. 
((/)  Written  exercises  by  members  of  the  class. 

(e)  An  examination  open  to  those  who  have  taken  the  whole  course. 
if)  Appropriate  credits  issued  to  successful  students. 

Every  part  of  this  work  is  voluntary.  Many  simply  attend  the 
lectures  and  do  not  enroll  themselves  as  students,  but  all  are 
encouraged  to  take  the  full  course,  since  a  far  better  knowledge 
of  the  subject  can  be  thus  obtained.  Courses  consist  of  six  or 
twelve  lecture-studies. 

Eor  the  season  of  1902-1903  the  following  courses  are  offered, 
to  which  additions  will  be  made  as  required: 

Agriculture. 

1.  Soils  a^d  Crops, 

By  Professor  Edward  B.  Voorhees,  D.Sc. 
This  series  of  lectures  will  include,  under  soils,  a  discussion  of  the  origin, 
formation  and  distribution  of  soils,  their  chemical  composition,  physical 
properties,  relations  to  temperature  and  soil-water,  exhaustion,  methods 
of  improvement,  tillage  and  drainage;  and  under  crops,  a  discussion  of  the 
origin,  habits  of  growth,  composition,  characteristics,  methods  of  rotation, 
cultivation,  management  and  uses  of  the  leading  farm,  orchard  and  garden 
crops. 

2.  The  Food  of  Plants, 

By  Professor  Edward  B.  Voorhees,  D.Sc. 
In  these  lectures  will  be  discussed  the  constituents  of  plants,  their  sources 
and  functions;  farmyard  and  green  manures,  waste  products  and  their 
composition,  properties  and  uses  of  concentrated  or  artificial  manures,  the 
sources,  composition  and  uses  of  phosphatic,  nitrogenous  and  potassic 
compounds;  methods  of  manufacture  of  prepared  fertilizers;  considerable 
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attention  will  also  be  given  to  economical  methods  of  buying  manures,  the 
preparation  of  formulas,  and  the  methods  of  application  and  use  for  the 
various  crops. 

3.  Animal  Nutkition, 

By  Professor  Edward  B.  Voorhees,  D.Sc. 
In  these  lectures  the  principles  of  nutrition  will  be  discussed  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  formation  of  the  various  animal  products.  This  will 
include  a  study  of  the  composition  of  the  animal  body  and  its  relation  to 
food,  the  composition  of  fodders  and  feeds,  their  digestibility  and  proper 
use  for  the  various  animals,  the  relative  value  of  natural  and  artificial 
grasses,  the  formation  and  improvement  of  permanent  pastures,  the  buying 
of  feeds  and  the  preparation  of  rations,  and  the  manurial  value  of  feeds. 
The  principles  of  breeding,  and  the  importance  of  pure  breeds  of  domestic 
animals,  and  their  relations  to  improved  farming;  breeds  for  the  dairy, 
dairy  management,  the  composition  of  milk  and  of  the  various  dairy  prod- 
ucts, will  also  receive  attention. 

»  4.  Agricultural  Botany,  (1) 

By  Professor  Byron  D.  Halsted,  S.D. 
A  course  of  lectures  upon  the  structure  and  uses  of  the  various  organs  of 
vegetation,  together  with  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  more  serious  ene- 
mies to  cultivated  plants  and  methods  of  overcoming  them;  weeds,  their 
habits,  seeding  capacity  and  methods  of  treatment;  dodders  and  other 
parasites,  rusts,  mildews,  smuts,  blights,  etc.;  spraying  trees  and  herbs 
with  fungicides.  These  lectures  are  illustrated  with  the  lantern  and  by 
means  of  numerous  wall-charts,  maps  and  the  specimens  themselves. 

5.  Agricultural  Botany,  (2) 

By  Professor  Byron  D.  Halsted,  S.D. 
This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the  crop-growers  in  combating  the  fungous 
enemies  in  their  fields,  orchards,  vineyards  and  gardens.  It  treats  of  the 
various  rusts,  smuts,  mildews,  blights,  rots  and  decays  caused  by  fungi, 
with  their  remedies;  the  composition,  methods  of  mixing  and  application 
of  fungicides;  the  treatment  of  soil  with  fungicides  for  the  scabs  of  po- 
tatoes, the  rots  of  sweet  potatoes,  club  root  of.  turnips  and  cabbage,  etc. 

6.  Economic  Entomology,  (1) 

By  Professor  John  B.  Smith,  D.Sc. 
So  much  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  will  be  given  as  is  required  to 
make  intelligible  the  methods  of  insect  increase  and  injury,  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  application  of  insecticides.  The  transformations  and  characters 
of  the  injurious  species  will  be  explained  and  remedial  or  preventive  meas- 
ures suggested.  The  subject  of  insecticides,  their  character  and  methods 
of  application;  cultivation;  the  use  of  fertilizers  in  certain  cases  and  gen- 
eral farm  practice  to  avoid  insect  injury,  will  be  fully  discussed.  All  the 
lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 
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7.  Economic  Entomology,  (2) 

By  Professor  John  B.  Smith,  D.Sc. 
This  series  is  in  continuation  of  the  first,  and  the  special  subjects  are: 
Parasites,  their  use  and  benefits;  insects  as  pollinators  of  fruit  blossoms; 
social  insects  and  theiT  bearing  on  agriculture;  distribution  of  injurious 
species  and  means  of  preventing  it;  insect  diseases,  and  nature's  check  to 
increase;  latest  development  in  methods  of  dealing  with  insects. 

8.  Application  of  the  Principles  of  Physics, 

By  Professor  F.  C.  Van  Dyck,  Ph.D. 
Introductory  lecture  on  matter,  force,  work,  energy,  power;  the  mechanical 
powers,  levers,  pulleys,  wheel  and  axle,  inclined  plane  and  screw;  princi- 
ples of  water-supply,  water-power,  windmills,  etc.;  heating  and  ventilation; 
the  steam  engine  and  its  applications;  principles  of  electricity  as  applied 
to  lightning  protection,  alarms  and  small  power. 

9.  Construction  of  Roads,  Bridges  and  Drains, 

By  Professor  A.  A.  Titsworth,  M.Sc,  C.E. 
Telford,  Macadam  and  other  roads  in  relation  to  local  conditions,  and  cost 
of  construction,  illustrated  by  diagrams;  economics  of  good  roads;  bridges 
on  country  roads,  best  and  cheapest  structures,  sizes  of  timber;  graphic 
methods  of  determining  strains;  drainage,  best  European  practice  with 
applications  to  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  here,  simple  methods  of 
leveling  for  drains. 

General  courses  are  offered  as  follows : 

History  and  Social  Science. 

Colonial  Days  in  America,  (6) 
By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson,  Ph.D. 
The  different  classes  of  colonists,  from  what  lands  they  came,  and  their 
motives  in  coming  to  America;  the  customs  brought  with  them  and  the 
new  ones  adopted;  their  life,  dress,  habits,  religion,  forms  of  worship, 
training  of  children,  wars,  government,  education,  observances,  traditions, 
superstitions,  etc. ;  the  quality  and  conception  of  life  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  present;  their  writers  and  speakers;  elements  which  have 
survived  in  modern  times. 

The  American  Revolution,  (6) 
By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson,  Ph.D. 
Causes  which  led  to  the  separation  of  the  American  colonies  from  Great 
Britain;  the  struggle  in  the  Eastern  Colonies;  the  contest -as  it  was  waged 
in  the  Middle  Colonies;  the  war  in  the  South;  the  struggle  on  the  sea; 
the  results,  and  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  American  Revolution.  The 
outlines  of  the  famous  struggle,  and  the  experiences  of  the  common  people, 
as  well  as  of  the  armies  and  leaders,  are  given. 
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The  Spanish-American  War,  (6) 

By  Reverend  George  Hubbard  Payson,  A.M. 
The  United  States  and  Spain;  Cuba  and  the  Cuban  War;  Our  War  with 
Spain,  its  causes  and  beginning;  its  conclusion  and  effects;  famous  per- 
sons of  the  war;  important  places  of  the  war;  our  new  possessions,  the 
Philippines,  Porto  Rico.    Illustrated  by  the  stereopticon. 

Sociology. 

By  Reverend  George  Hubbard  Payson,  A.M. 
The  aim  of  this  course  in  the  science  of  the  society  is  to  study  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  modern  social  reforms  may  be  securely  based,  and  present- 
day  civic  problems  successfully  solved.  The  following  topics  will  be  dis- 
cussed: The  problem  of  the  country  town;  the  city  center;  immigration; 
industrial  life;  capital  and  labor;  Sunday  rest  and  the  working  day;  pov- 
erty and  charity  organization;  crime  and  prison  reform;  the  liquor  power 
and  the  temperance  problem;  the  family,  marriage  and  divorce;  govern- 
ment, citizenship,  civics  and  municipal  reform;  the  school  and  the  new 
education;  the  church,  Christian  co-operation,  the  signs  of  the  times,  the 
Gospel  for  to-day. 

Literature. 

The  Literary  Study  of  the  English  Bible, 
By  Reverend  Ferdinand  S.  Schenck,  D.D. 
This  course  consists  of  two  parts  of  six  lectures  each.  Part  I. — The  Old 
Testament;  The  Hebrew  in  its  Anglo-Saxon  Garb;  The  Earliest  Litera- 
tures, Genesis;  The  Epic  Story,  Poetry  and  Oratory  of  the  Pentateuch; 
Constitutional  History  and  Heroic  Narrative;  The  Temple  Song  Books 
and  the  Great  Drama;  The  Wisdom  Literature,  The  Oratory  and  Poetry 
of  the  Prophets.  Part  II. — The  New  Testament;  The  Order  in  which  the 
Books  were  written;  The  fourfold  Matchless  Story;  The  Oratory  and 
Poetry  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  The  Eloquence  of  Speech  and  Life  of 
the  Early  Christians;  The  Great  Letters;  The  New  Testament  Outlook. 

Some  Representative  Names  in  English  Literature, 
By  Professor  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D. 
An  introductory  course  in  which  characteristic  names  and  works  are 
selected  to  represent  the  various  epochs  in  English  literature  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  to  modern  times.  The  design  of  the  lectures  is  to 
teach  methods,  to  stimulate  thought,  and  to  arouse  interest  for  pursuing 
the  subject  further. 

Siiakspeaue  and  the  English  Drama, 

By  Professor  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D. 
The  historical  development  of  English  dramatic  literature  until  after  the 
days  of  Shakspeare.    The  course  deals  with  the  drama  in  general,  its  rise 
In  England,  Shakspeare,  his  predecessors  and  successors,  and  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  Elizabethan  stage  and  companies  of  players. 
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India  and  Persia, 

By  Professor  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D. 
A  study  of  the  literature  and  civilization  of  Ancient  India  and  Persia^ 
treating  of  the  following  topics:  The  Vedas,  the  Ancient  Hymns  of  India; 
The  Development  of  the  Life  and  Thought  of  the  Ancient  Brahmans; 
Great  Sanskrit  Epics;  Hindu  Drama,  with  Parallels  from  Shakspeare; 
Kalidasa's  Successors  in  the  Drama  of  India;  Sanskrit  Lyrics,  Romances 
and  Fables;  Buddhism  and  its  Literature;  Ancient  Persian  Inscriptions: 
Sermons  in  Stones;  Sacred  Books  of  Ancient  Persia;  Zoroaster,  the 
Prophet  of  Ancient  Iran;  The  Parsis  of  To-day  and  Their  Ancient  Faith; 
Later  Persian  Literature. 

The  Poets  of  Our  Century, 

By  Professor  Louis  Bevier,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 
This  course  consists  of  two  parts,  each  containing  six  lectures.  Part  I. — 
The  Victorian  Poets,  treating  particularly  Tennyson,  Browning,  Mrs. 
Browning,  Rossetti,  Morris  and  Swinburne.  Part  II. — The  American  Poets, 
particularly  Bryant,  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Lowell  and  Lanier. 
The  course  deals  with  each  poet  from  the  evolutionary  standpoint,  treating 
as  far  as  possible  his  relation  to  the  particular  environment  of  his  time 
and  place  and  the  general  environment  of  his  culture.  It  is  illustrated  by 
readings  from  the  best  and  most  characteristic  works  of  each  poet. 

Modern  French  Lyric  Poetry,  (6) 
By  Edwin  B.  Davis,  B.L. 
The  object  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  development  of  modern  French 
lyric  poetry  and  to  establish  its  relations  with  the  important  phases  in 
the  evolution  of  thought  and  character  in  France.  The  principal  literary 
schools  and  epochs  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  receive  special  treatment, 
including  romanticism,  realism — and  so-called  naturalism — and  symbolism. 
Illustrative  quotations  will  be  presented  from  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  de 
Musset,  de  Vigny,  Gautier  and  others. 

The  Greek  Poets, 

By  Professor  Louis  Bevier,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 
The  course  consists  of  two  parts,  each  of  six  lectures.  Part  I. — The  Epic 
and  Lyric,  discusses  the  rise  and  development  of  the  Greek  literature,  and 
treats  particularly  of  Homer,  the  great  Epic  Poet,  and  of  Pindar,  the 
greatest  Lyric  Poet  of  Greece.  Part  II. — The  Attic  Drama.  The  purpose 
of  this  will  be  to  trace  the  formation  of  the  drama  as  a  literary  type,  to 
define  its  position  in  Greek  literature,  and  to  make  the  audience  acquainted 
with  a  few  of  the  greatest  extant  Greek  dramas.  The  Greek  stage,  cos- 
tumes, actors,  etc.,  will  be  described,  and  at  least  one  play  of  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides  and  Aristophanes  will  be  fully  outlined.  Illustrated 
by  stereopticon. 
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Philosophy  and  Pedagogy. 

The  World's  Great  Thinkers, 

By  Professor  Jacob  Cooper,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 
A  course  of  lectures  on  mental  philosophy,  treating  the  subject  historically. 
Introduction.  Wonder  originated  philosophy,  seeking  reality  under  phe- 
nomena. Socrates — the  talker;  Plato — the  ideal  philosopher;  Aristotle — 
the  logical  systematizer ;  Lucretius — the  skeptic;  Cicero — the  dealer  in 
second  hand;  Abelard — the  lover;  Aquinas — the  hair-splitter;  Descartes — 
the  renovator;  Spinoza^ — the  pantheist;  Leibnitz — the  universal  genius; 
Pascal — the  thinker;  Kant — the  transcendentalist;  Hegel — the  obscure; 
Schopenhauer — the  pessimist;  Bacon — the  philosophic  statesman;  Locke — 
the  sensationalist;  Hume — the  agnostic;  Berkeley — the  idealist;  Reid — the 
philosopher  of  common  sense;  Schleiermacher — the  philosopher  of  reli- 
gion; Hamilton — the  critic;  Porter — the  expositor. 

Educational  Epochs, 

By  Professor  Eliot  R.  Payson,  Ph.D. 
This  course  alms  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  curriculum,  of  educational 
theories  and  practices,  and  of  the  labors  of  great  educators  at  different 
periods.  Striking  innovations  and  curious  customs  will  be  noticed. 
Among  the  topics  studied  will  be  education  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
and  the  Jews;  the  university  era;  the  bearing  of  the  Renaissance  and  of 
the  Reformation  upon  education;  the  educational  reformers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits;  Pestalozzi  and  universal  edu- 
cation; Froebel  and  self-activity;  Herbart;  the  progress  of  education  in 
the  United  States;  some  present  problems. 


Science. 

Astronomy, 

By  Professor  Robert  W.  Prentiss,  M.Sc. 
The  first  six  lectures  deal  with  the  solar  system;  treating  of  the  sun  and 
its  phenomena;  spectrum  analysis  and  the  constitution  of  the  sun;  the 
moon,  its  appearance,  motions,  scenery  and  physical  conditions;  the 
planets;  comets  and  meteors,  their  mutual  relations.  The  system  of  the 
stars  is  discussed  in  four  lectures,  treating  of  the  fixed  stars;  multiple 
stars,  star  clusters  and  nebulae;  the  nebular  origin  of  stars;  the  extent  of 
the  universe.  The  two  concluding  lectures  give  an  account  of  the  instru- 
ments and  methods  of  modern  astronomy;  the  great  telescopes  of  the 
world;  astronomical  photography.  These  lectures  are  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides  and  astronomical  photographs  obtained  from  the  principal 
observatories  of  the  world. 
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Botany. 

By  Professor  Byron  D.  Halsted,  S.D. 
This  course  consists  of  six  lectures  upon  the  following  subjects:  1.  The 
seed,  its  origin,  structure  and  uses.  2.  Stems  and  roots,  giving  the  various 
kinds  and  functions  of  each.  3.  Leaves — forms,  structures  and  specifica- 
tions for  various  purposes.  4.  Flowers,  their  parts  and  functions.  5. 
Fruits,  their  kinds,  etc.  6.  Flowerless  plants,  as  ferns,  mosses,  algae  and 
fungi,  including  mildews,  moulds  and  many  other  miscroscopic  forms.  The 
second  half  of  the  course  includes  practical  plant  dissection,  the  object 
being  to  impart  a  working  knowledge  of  the  analytical  key  and  the 
methods  of  making  a  collection  (herbarium)  of  dried  plants. 

Electricity, 

By  Professor  F.  C.  Van  Dyck,  Ph.D. 
The  fundamental  facts  of  static  electricity  and  the  fluid  theory;  technical 
terms  and  units;  frictional  and  induction  machines,  condensers;  natural 
phenomena;  principles  and  practical  applications  of  magnetism;  voltaic 
couples;  measuring  instruments,  arrangements  of  circuits.  Ohm's  law; 
decomposition  by  the  current,  laws  of  electrolysis,  counter  electromotive 
force,  storage  cells;  heating  of  conductors  by  current;  production  of  cur- 
rent by  heat. 

Entomology, 

By  Professor  John  B.  Smith,  D.Sc. 
This  course,  to  be  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  will  give  an  outline  of  the 
peculiarities  of  insect  structure  and  physiology;  will  deal  with  the  species 
useful  to  man  and  those  annoying  to  or  parasitic  upon  him;  will  describe 
the  social  organizations  found  among  them,  their  occupations,  trades  and 
building  habits,  and  their  relations  to  the  pollination  of  flowers. 

Mineralogy, 

By  Professor  A.  H.  Chester,  E.M.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc. 
This  series  of  lectures  will  take  up  at  first  the  general  principles  of  the 
science,  discussing  it  under  each  of  the  several  branches  into  which  it  is 
divided.  Later  some  of  the  more  characteristic  minerals  will  be  described, 
particularly  those  which  are  used  as  ores.  Crystallography  will  receive 
special  attention.  The  course  will  be  illustrated  by  specimens  from  the 
College  collection  and  from  that  of  the  lecturer. 

Physiology, 

By  Professor  Julius  Nelson,  Ph.D. 
Part  I. — Structure  of  human  body  and  of  lower  animals  compared,  as  to 
framework,  general  anatomy  and  minute  structure;  an  outline  of  the 
animal  kingdom  is  included.  Part  II. — Foods,  fermentation,  alimentation, 
circulation,  respiration,  nutrition,  excretion.  Part  III. — Organs  of  offense, 
defense  and  protection,  sense  organs,  nervous  system,  locomotion.  Part. 
IV. — Genesis  of  living  beings,  life  histories,  principles  of  heredity. 
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Zoology, 

By  Professor  Julius  Nelson,  Ph.D. 
This  course  begins  with  a  study  of  the  oyster,  after  which  the  sub-king- 
doms are  taken  up  in  order,  beginning  with  the  lowest  form  of  life  and 
ending  with  the  highest,  as  follows:  Life,  protoplasm  and  cells;  animal- 
cules and  sponges,  jellyfish  and  corals;  worms;  lobsters,  etc.;  clams, 
snails,  etc.;  starfishes  and  sea  urchins;  sea  squirts,  fishes  and  frogs;  rep- 
tiles and  birds;  mammals. 

The  cost  of  courses  other  than  the  Agricultural  Courses  to  any 
organization  in  the  State  constituting  itself  an  Extension  Center 
averages  about  $20  a  lecture-study,  but  those  requiring  illus- 
tration with  the  lantern  or  by  means  of  experiments  are  somewhat 
more  expensive.  Details  will  be  given  on  application.  This 
charge  entitles  a  center  to  the  entire  course  and  to  seventy-five 
copies  of  the  syllabus.  If  more  than  seventy-five  copies  of  the 
syllabus  are  required  they  may  be  had  at  ten  cents  a  copy.  These 
are  the  charges  for  the  work  imder  all  heads  except  that  of 
Agriculture.  For  the  courses  in  Agriculture  the  price  has  been 
set  at  $10  a  lecture-study. 

All  inquiries  should  be  sent  to  Louis  Bevier,  Jr.,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Extension  Department.  ^ 
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THE  XEW  JERSEY  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

By  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  2d,  1887,  a  law  was  passed 
entitled  '^\n  act  to  establish  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
in  connection  with  the  Colleges  established  in  the  several  States 
under  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  July  2d,  1862,  and  of  the 
acts  supplementary  thereto."  This  act  is  commonlf'  known  as 
the  "Hatch  Act,"  from  the  active  interest  taken  in  its  passage 
by  Hon.  William  H.  Hatch.  M.C.,  of  Missouri.  It  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $15,000  annually  for  the  support  of  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Stations  in  connection  with  the  Colleges 
which  were  established  in  the  several  States,  ^^for  the  benefit  of 
Agriculture  and  the  ^lechanic  Arts,"  by  the  Congressional  Act 
of  July  2d,  1862.. 

The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  by  its  acts  of  March  16th, 
1887,  and  of  March  5th,  1888,  designated  the  Trustees  of  Rutgers 
College  '^as  the  parties  to  whom  all  moneys  appropriated  by 
Congress  under  said  acts  of  Congress  or  supplements  thereto 
shall  be  paid  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  said  acts  of  Con- 
gress." The  department  of  Rutgers  College  known  as  Rutgers 
Scientific  School  is,  by  law,  the  State  Agricultural  College.  The 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  established  in  connection 
with  it. 

By  the  co-operation  of  the  State  Experiment  Station,  a  large 
and  well-fitted  laboratory  has  been  erected,  and  investigations 
are  in  progress  upon  the  insect  enemies  of  plants,  upon  the  food- 
products  of  our  fresh  and  salt  waters,  and  their  improvement, 
upon  the  diseases  of  plants,  and  the  application  of  science  to  the 
growth  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  products,  and  upon  the 
food  consumption  and  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  best 
breeds  of  dairy  cattle. 

While  the  main  business  of  such  a  Station  is  in  searching  after 
new  truths,  and  arranging  them  for  practical  and  economic  use, 
the  proi>er  location  for  it  is  in  connection  with  an  institution  of 
learning.  xVlmost  all  our  investigators  are  teachers.  The  in- 
\'estigation  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  necessarily  go  hand  in 
liand ;  and  the  example  of  men  devoted  to  the  searching  for  useful 
truths  is  stimulating  to  those  who  are  yet  in  their  preparatory 
studies,  and  are  aspiring  to  fill  well  their  places  in  life. 
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It  is  from  tliose  now  preparing  that  our  future  investigators 
must  come,  and  it  is  important  that  they  shoukl  have  those  who 
are  now  in  the  field  of  work  directly  before  them.  In  this  respect 
it  is  believed  the  location  of  the  Station  at  the  College  is  most 
salutary  in  its  influence. 

EXAMmATIOXS  m  THE  PEIXCIPLES  AXD  PEAC- 
'tICE  of  MUA'ICIPAL  HYGIEXE. 

The  Sanitary  Laws  of  Xew  Jersey  are  designed,  not  to  restrict 
personal  rights,  but,  by  making  the  liberty  of  each  citizen  coinci- 
dent with  the  interest  pf  all,  to  secure  the  general  Avelf are  and  true 
individual  freedom.  To  aid  in  promoting  the  purpose  of  these 
laws,  the  Trustees  of  Eutgers  College  have  appointed  a  Board  of 
Examiners  to  conduct  examinations  and  grant  certificates  in 
Municipal  Hygiene  to  officers  of  local  boards  of  health,  sanitary 
inspectors,  factory  inspectors,  plumbing  inspectors,  and  to  those 
who  may  seek  appointments  to  these  positions. 

The  examinations  are  designed  to  test  the  fitness  of  persons  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  engage  in  the  execution  of  the  health  laws, 
and  the  certificates  issued  will  indicate  the  degree  in  which  the 
holders  are  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  relating  to  the  promo- 
tion and  the  protection  of  the  public  health  required  by  the  laws 
of  the  State  and  by  the  rules,  regulations  and  ordinances  of  local 
boards  of  health.  The  examinations  for  the  year  1903  will  be  held 
upon  the  first  Wednesday  of  May  and  October,  and  will  take  place 
in  the  College  buildings  in  New  Brunswick,  and  will  be  both 
written  and  oral.  Persons  desiring  to  take  the  examinations  are 
required  to  furnish  to  the  President  of  the  College  satisfactory 
testimonials  as  to  age  and  personal  character,  and  to  make  written 
applications,  on  blanks  provided  by  the  College,  at  least  ten  days 
before  the  date  fixed  for  the  examination.  All  candidates  should 
]>e  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  must  give  evidence  of 
possessing  a  fair  elementary  education.  These  examinations  are 
open  to  men  and  women.  A  certificate  of  competency,  signed  by 
the  examiners  and  bearing  the  seal  of  the  College,  will  be  granted 
to  each  successful  candidate.  The  fee  for  a  first  examination  in 
any  or  all  subjects  will  be  $5 ;  for  any  subsequent  examination 
in  any  or  all  subjects,  $2. 

A  list  of  successful  candidates  will  be  furnished  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  and,  on  application,  to  local  boards  of  health. 
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SUBJECTS  FOR  EXAMINATION. 

EXECUTIVE  HEALTH  OFFICERS. 

1»  The  Health  Laws  and  Duties  of  Boards  of  Health. 

2.  Vital  Statistics. 

3.  Principles  of  Bacteriology.  n 

4.  Contagion  and  Infection. 

5.  Hospitals. 

6.  Habitations. 

7.  Collection  and  Disposal  of  Refuse. 

8.  Industrial  Hygiene. 

9.  School  Hygiene. 

10.  All  topics  included  in  examination  for  Sanitary  Inspectors,  Factory 
Inspectors  and  Plumbing  Inspectors. 

SANITARY  INSPECTORS. 

1.  Air,  Water,  Soil,  Food. 

2.  Heating,  Lighting,  Ventilating. 

3.  Preventable  Diseases. 

4.  Isolation  and  Quarantine. 

5.  Cleansing  and  Disinfection. 

6.  The  Health  Laws. 

7.  Record-Keeping. 

8.  All  topics  included  in  examination  of  Plumbing  Inspectors. 

9.  Detection  of  Defects  in  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Supply. 


FACTORY  INSPECTORS. 

(  Air,  Vitiation  of  by  Respiration. 
'  1  Air,  Vitiation  of  by  Combustion. 

2.  Water,  Soil,  Food. 

3.  Dust  and  Smoke. 

4.  Mines. 

5.  Diseases  Due  to  Occupations. 

6.  Nuisances  Incidental  to  Manufactures, 
f  Protection  against  Fire. 

I  Protection  against  Lightning. 

j  Protection  against  Explosions. 

1^  Protection  against  Accidents  in  Workshops. 

PLUMBING  INSPECTORS. 

1.  Health  Laws. 

2.  Water-Supply  and  Drainage. 

3.  Plans  and  Description  of  Drainage. 

4.  Materials  and  Constructions. 

5.  Plumbing  Fixtures, 

6.  Detection  of  Defects  in  House  Drainage. 

7.  Records  and  Reports. 

6 
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The  gentlemen  whose  names  follow  will  serve  as  the  Board  of 
Examiners : 

Professor  Cyrus  F.  Brackett,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Princeton  University,  will 
examine  on  Plumbing,  Drainage  and  Sanitary  Construction. 

Hon.  William  M.  Lanning,  M.A.,  of  Trenton,  on  Sanitary  Laws,  Ordi- 
nances, Rules  and  Regulations. 

William  K.  Newton,  M.D.,  of  Paterson,  on  Preventable  Diseases,  Isola- 
tion and  Disinfection. 

John  L.  Leal.  M.A.,  M.D.,  of  Paterson,  on  Nuisances  and  Disposal  of 
Waste. 

Professor  F.  C.  Van  Dyck,  Ph.D.,  and  Professor  Edward  B.  Voorhees, 
D.Sc,  of  Rutgers  College,  on  Lighting,  Heating,  Ventilation  and  Food. 

The  following  books  will  be  useful  in  preparing  for  these 
examinations : 

Laws  of  New  Jersey,  1887,  chapter  68. 

1888,  "  56. 
1888,       "  39. 

1895,  "  260. 

1896,  "  203. 

1897,  "  93. 
1897,  "  152. 
1897,       "  107. 

Parkes'  Practical  Hygiene,  published  by  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Practical  Hygiene,  by  Coplin  &  Bevan,  published  by  P.  Blakiston, 

Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Text-Book  of  Hygiene,  by  G.  H.  Rohe,  M.D.,  published  by  the  E.  A. 

Davis  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Principles  of  Bacteriology,  by  A.  C.  Abbott,  M.D.,  published  by  Lea 

Brothers  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Harrington's  Practical  Hygiene,  published  by  Lea  Brothers  &  Co., 

New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Chapin's  Municipal  Sanitation,  published  by  Snow  and  Farnham, 

Providence,  R.  L 

The  foregoing  report  is  respectfully  submitted, 

AUSTIN  SCOTT, 
I  President, 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  classes  in  both  Schools  are  examined  at  the  close  of  each 
term.  These  examinations  are  partly  oral  and  partly  written,  and 
liave  an  important  bearing  npon  the  standing  of  the  student  in  his 
class. 

Unexpected  examinations  at  irregular  intervals  are  held  at  the 
discretion  of  each  instructor.  The  object  of  these  examinations  is 
to  cultivate  the  habit  of  considering  the  relations  of  each  day's 
work  to  what  has  been  done  before,  and  to  stimulate  effort  on  the 
part  of  each  student  to  gain  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  studied. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  and  third  terms,  the  examinations  of  the 
-classes  of  the  Scientific  School  are  held  in  the  presence  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors,  who  then  make  their  semi-annual  visits  to  the 
institution. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  term,  each  member  of  the  Graduating 
Olass  is  required  to  write  a  thesis  on  some  subject  approved  by  the 
Professor  or  Professors  in  charge  of  his  elective  course  or  courses. 

This  thesis  must  be  acceptable  to  the  Professor  under  whose 
direction  it  has  been  prepared,  and  the  author  is  required  to  sub- 
mit a  copy  suitable  in  all  respects  for  binding  and  for  permanent 
preservation  in  the  College  Library. 

The  final  examination  of  the  Graduating  Classes  is  held  four 
weeks  before  Commencement,  from  which  time  they  are  subject  to 
such  duties  as  are  required  for  their  preparation  for  Commence- 
ment. 

Students  who  receive  conditions  at  the  June  Examinations  must 
report  at  College  prepared  to  be  examined  upon  the  whole  of  each 
of  the  subjects  on  which  they  have  conditions,  at  10  a.  m.  on  the 
Tuesday  before  College  oj)ens,  in  September. 


GRADUATIOX. 

To  all  meml>ers  of  the  Graduating  Class  of  the  Classical  School, 
in  full  standing,  the  Trustees  grant  diplomas  conferring  the 
Academic  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
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To  all  members  of  the  Graduating  Class  of  the  Scientific  School, 
in  full  standing,  the  Trustees  grant  diplomas  conferring  the 
Academic  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

To  students,  in  either  School,  who  have  satisfactorily  pursued 
special  courses  of  study,  a  certificate  is  granted  stating  the  studies 
pursued  and  the  attainments  made. 


CLASS  HONORS. 


The  following  regulations  have  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  regarding  the  graduating  exercises  at  Commencement : 

1.  Three  scholarship  honors  shall  be  awarded  in  each  school  to 
those  members  of  the  graduating  class  who  shall  stand  first,  second 
and  third,  respectively,  in  general  scholarship,  provided  that  in 
each  individual  case  the  student  so  standing  shall  have  maintained 
a  high  rank  in  the  special  and  elective  studies  of  his  course. 

A  failure  on  the  part  of  any  candidate  to  fulfill  this  condition 
will  render  the  student  standing  next  in  grade  of  general  scholar- 
ship eligible,  subject  to  the  same  condition. 

2.  There  shall  be  no  distinction  by  way  of  comparison  between 
the  scholarship  honors  of  the  Classical  School  and  those  of  the 
Scientific  School. 

3.  The  three  scholarship  honors  of  each  School  ^hall  be  desig- 
nated as  follows: 


CLASSICAL  SCHOOL. 

First  Honor — Philosophical  Oration. 
Second  Honor. 
Third  Honor. 


SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

First  Honor — Scientific  Oration. 
Second  Honor. 
Third  Honor. 


4.  Three  other  orations  shall  be  awarded  to  members  of  the 
graduating  class  in  either  class  in  the  order  of  their  grades  in  com- 
]Kjsition  and  eh)cution  during  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  but 
•  only  those  students  are  eligible  who  shall  stand  in  general  scholar- 
ship in  the  first  half  of  their  class. 

The  first  of  these  orations  shall  be  known  as  the  rhetorical  honor 
and  may  be  awarded  to  a  student  who  has  also  received  one  of  the 
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scholarship  honors,  in  which  case,  however,  he  shall  deliver  but 
one  oration  at  Commencement ;  the  other  two  shall  be  awarded  to 
students  who  have  not  received  any  of  the  scliolorship  honors. 

SPECIAL  HONOKS. 

Department  or  Individual  Honors  may  be  granted  in  each  elec- 
tive subject.  Of  these  there  are  two  in  each  Classical  course,  and 
one  in  each  Scientific  course.  Such  an  honor  will  be  granted  to 
that  student  who  stands  highest  in  the  particular  elective  subject, 
on  two  conditions : 

1.  Provided  that  he  stand  in  the  first  third  of  the  Classical  or 
Scientific  Section  of  his  class  in  the  required  studies  of  his 
•course ;  and, 

2.  Provided  that  he  be  recommended  to  receive  that  honor  by 
the  Professor  or  Professors  who  have  instructed  him  in  the 
elective  subject  or  subjects. 

Competition  for  individual  or  department  honors  shall  begin 
where  the  courses  begin  to  diverge,  /.  e.,  with  the  first  term,  Junior 
year,  in  the  Classical  School,  and  with  the  first  term,  Sophomore 
year,  in  the  Scientific  School. 

DEGREES   AND   POST-GRADUATE  STUDIES. 

The  Faculty  will  recommend  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
or  Master  of  Science  candidates  otherwise  properly  qualified,  who^ 
after  taking  the  appropriate  Bachelor's  degree — 

1.  Shall  pursue  for  at  least  one  year  at  Rutgers  College  a  course 
■of  liberal  and  non-professional  study,  approved  by  the  Faculty, 
and  shall,  beside  the  term  examinations,  pass  a  thorough  examina- 
tion on  that  course  and  present  a  thesis  on  some  topic  connected 
with  it;  or, 

2.  Who,  not  less  than  three  years  after  taking  the  Bachelor's 
degTee  at  Rutgers  College,  shall  make  application  for  the  Master's 
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degree,  presenting  at  the  same  time  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  Theological  Seminary,  a  Law  School  or  a  Medical  School^ 
or  of  admission  to  the  practice  of  Law  or  Medicine;  or, 

3.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  a  thesis  (which  must  be  presented 
to  the  Faculty  at  least  one  month  before  Corumencement)  or  other 
proof  of  successful  labor  in  education  or  literature  pursued  during 
three  consecutive  years  and  of  advanced  studies  prosecuted ;  or, 

4.  In  case  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  satisfactory  evidence  of  suc- 
cessful professional  work  actually  done  and  advanced  professional 
studies  prosecuted. 

The  degrees  of  Ph.D.  and  D.Sc.  may  be  conferred  upon  resident 
graduates  of  the  College  who  shall  pursue  for  at  least  two  years- 
prescribed  courses  of  study  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty. 

The  conditions  will  be  made  known  on  application. 

The  degree  of  Civil  Engineer  is  a  professional  one,  and  is,  on 
application,  conferred  upon  graduates  of  the  College  who  have- 
taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  subsequently  have 
passed  three  years  in  the  practice  and  study  of  engineering,  with 
results  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty. 

The  applicant  is  required  to  furnish  a  statement  of  the  work 
upon  which  he  has  been  engaged,  and  to  present  a  thesis  or  discus- 
sion of  some  engineering  work  which  he  has  done.  The  applica- 
tion and  thesis  must  be  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 
at  least  one  month  before  Commencement. 


STUDENT  SELF-GOVEENMENT. 

During  the  ])ast  eight  years  the  College  has  developed.  Faculty 
and  students  cooperating,  a  system  of  student  self-government.  In, 
1893-94  special  joint  committees  of  Faculty  and  students,  with 
equal  representation  of  both  bodies,  were  formed  as  cases  for 
discipline  arose.  In  1894-95  the  Faculty  and  the  students  insti- 
tuted a  standing  joint  committee  for  the  year,  consisting  of  the' 
President  of  the  (Jollege,  two  Professors,  two  Seniors,  two  Juniors, 
oik;  So]>lioinore,  (ine  Freshman.  In  1895-9(1  a  standing  committee 
of  students  only  was  formed,  having  the  President  as  presiding 
officer,  with  no  vote  save  in  case  of  a  tie.  This  board  consisted 
of  four  Seniors,  four  Juniors,  two  Sophomores  and  two  Freshmeuy 
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chosen  by  their  respective  classes.  In  1896-97  the  Faculty,  acting 
upon  suggestions  made  by  the  studant-board,  formulated  a  con- 
stitution, which  was  accepted  for  the  year  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
College  and  by  the  students.  This  constitution  has  been  continued 
under  tlie  approval  of  the  Trustees.  The  names  of  the  members 
of  the  student-board  will  be  found  in  the  Register.  A  resolution 
of  the  Faculty  of  September  28th,  1896,  states:  "This  experience 
has  confirmed  the  Faculty's  trust  in  the  honor  and  good  judgment 
of  our  students,  its  belief  in  their  capacity  for  self-government, 
and  in  the  value  of  the  system  as  a  part  of  thir  education  in 
citizenship.'' 

REGULATIONS. 

Morning  pra^'ers  are  attended  in  the  College  Chapel  each  morn- 
ing, except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  at  8  :40  o'clock. 

A  Bible  class,  attendance  at  which  is  voluntary,  is  held  Sunday 
morning  in  the  College  Chapel  at  10  o'clock. 

A  sermon  is  preached  every  Sunday  morning  in  the  College 
Chapel  at  11  o'clock.    Students  are  required  to  be  present. 

They  are  expected,  also,  to  attend  public  worship  in  the  after- 
noon or  evening,  at  such  place  as  their  parents  or  guardians  may 
direct. 

Excuses  for  absence  from  all  College  duties  must  be  obtained 
from  the  Registrar. 

Unexcused  absences  are  reported  to  the  Faculty ;  and  a  student 
is  not  allowed  to  make  up  the  recitations  omitted,  but  receives 
zero  as  a  mark. 

Recitations,  except  in  Elective  subjects,  are  marked  on  a  scale 
of  100,  and  the  average  standing  of  each  student  is  made  up  at 
the  end  of  each  term,  and  sent  to  his  parent  or  guardian.  A  mark 
at  examination  counts  as  much  as  one-third  of  the  term's  work  up 
to  the  time  of  examination. 

If  the  grade  for  the  term's  w^ork  previous  to  the  examination,  in 
any  subject,  fall  below  60  per  centum  of  the  maximum,  the  stu- 
dent will  be  conditioned  in  that  subject. 

If  the  grade  of  any  student  in  any  study  at  any  time  fall  below 
60  per  centum  of  the  maximum,  his  case  will  be  acted  on  as  the 
Faculty  shall  deem  necessary. 
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If  any  student's  average  grade  in  any  term  fall  below  00  j>er 
centum  of  the  maximum,  will  lose  his  standing  in  his  class, 
and  be  required  to  fall  back  a  year  in  the  course,  unless  all  his 
deficiencies  shall  be  removed  before  the  opening  of  the  next  term. 

In  Elective  courses  the  only  official  statement  of  work  done  is 
the  announcement,  at  the  end  of  each  term,  in  each  student's 
report,  that  he  has  passed  "high,"  "medium,"  or  "low,"  or  has 
"failed."  The  marks  given  in  elective  work  are  not  made  public, 
and  do  not  enter  into  the  ordinary  computation  of  grade.  They 
serve  only  for  the  guidance  of  the  Professors  concerned  and  of  the 
Faculty  in  determining  the  Scholarship  honors  at  graduation. 

If  any  student  shall  be  found  notably  deficient  in  his  daily 
recitations,  or  at  the  examination  in  any  of  his  studies,  his  case 
will  be  reported  to  the  Faculty,  and  such  action  by  way  of  disci- 
pline will  be  taken  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

'No  student  can  be  promoted  to  an  advanced  class  until  all  his 
deficiencies  are  made  up;  and  if  he  fail  to  make  up  all  his 
deficiencies  before  the  opening  of  the  College  year,  he  will  cease 
to  be  a  member  of  his  class.  Examinations  for  making  up  such, 
deficiencies  are  held  at  10  a.  m.  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  before 
the  opening  of  the  session  in  September. 

The  Faculty  are  empowered  to  pass  such  regulations  relative  to 
the  number  of  boarders  in  each  house  as  they  think  proper;  and 
students  shall  board  only  at  such  places  as  are  approved  by  them. 


COLLEGE  EXPENSES. 


Classical  School. 

One  One 

Term.  Year. 

Tuition                                                                                 $25  00  $75  00 

Public  Room  Service  (Gymnasium,  $6.00;  Library,  $3.00; 

Janitor  and  Fuel,  $15.00)                                                8  00  24  00 

Elective  Course  in  Biology,  extra..,.                                     5  00  15  00 

Elective  Course  in  Chemistry,  extra                                      5  00  15  00 

Elective  Course  in  Physics,  extra                                           5  00  15  00 

Elective  Course  in  Astronomy,  extra                                      5  00  15  0,0 

Admission  Fee   5  00 

Graduation  Fee,  payable  before  Senior  Final  Examinations   7  00 

Certificate  Fee,  payable  after  a  special  or  partial  course   5  00 
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Scientific  School. 


One 
Term. 


One 
Year. 


Tuition   

Public  Room  Service  (Gymnasium,  $6.00;  Library,  $3.00; 


$25  00 


$75  00 


Janitor  and  Fuel,  $15.00)  

Draughting-Room  Fee,  extra  after  Freshman  year  

Electrical  Laboratory.  Fee,  extra  

Chemical  Laboratory  Fee,  extra  

Ceramic  Laboratory  Fee,  extra  

Biological  Laboratory  Fee,  extra  

Admission  Fee  

Graduation  Fee,  payable  before  Senior  Final  Examinations. 
Certificate  Fee,  payable  after  a  special  or  partial  course. . . . 


8  00 
5  00 
5  00 
10  00 
10  00 
5  00 


24  00 
15  00 
15  00 
30  00 
30  00 
15  00 
5  00 
7  00 
5  00 


All  College  bills  are  payable  within  ten  days  after  the  begin- 
ning of  each  term.  All  checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
Treasurer  of  Rutgers  College. 

For  information  in  regard  to  rooms  and  board  in  Winants  Hall, 
see  page  107. 

Students  in  the  Scientific  Courses  are  required  to  procure  sets 
of  draughting  instruments,  costing  from  $10  to  $20.  They  are 
advised  to  defer  the  purchase  of  these  instruments  until  entering 
College,  as  they  will  then  have  the  advantage  of  procuring  them 
under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Draughting. 

Students  pursuing  the  course  in  Chemistry  and  the  course  in 
Electricity  are  expected  to  provide  themselves,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, with  the  necessary  sets  and  pieces  of  apparatus,  which  may 
be  obtained  from  the  regular  apparatus  dealers,  or  from  the  Labo- 
ratory Supplies  department.  These  sets  are  retained  through  the 
year,  but  at  the  end  of  it,  if  the  owners  do  not  wish  to  keep  them, 
they  will  be  purchased  at  a  fair  price.  If  pro}>er  care  has  been 
exercised,  a  small  discount  only  (about  10  per  cent.)  from  the 
original  cost  will  be  made.  All  breakage  and  damage  to  College 
a])paratus  will  be  charged  in  full. 
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PRIZES. 

In  every  case  where  it  is  expected  that  a  prize  will  be  awarded 
for  work  done,  it  is  distinctly  announced  that,  unless  in  the  opinion 
of  the  examiners  the  work  submitted  is  of  such  excellence  as  to 
merit  a  prize  or  prizes,  no  prize  will  be  awarded. 

Whenever  a  prize  requires  both  an  essay  and  an  examination, 
the  essay  must  be  handed  in  before  the  hour  fixed  for  the  exam- 
ination. 

All  prizes  are  open  equally  to  members  of  the  Classical  and 
Scientific  Schools,  except  in  cases  where  they  are  specially 
limited  to  one  school  by  the  donor.  Each  competitor  for  a  prize 
must  sign  a  written  declaration  that  the  essay  or  other  work 
offered  by  him  is  his  original  and  unaided  work.  The  essays  are 
to  be  written  on  a  paper  of  a  prescribed  kind,  and  the  successful 
egsay  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  College  Library,  before  the  writer 
is  entitled  to  the  prize. 

Suydam  Prize  for  Composition. 

This  prize,  the  gift  of  James  Suydam,  Esq.,  is  a  gold  medal 
of  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars,  or  that  sum  in  money,  and  is 
to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  who  shall  write 
the  best  English  Composition  on  a  subject  assigned  to  the  class. 

Subject  for  1903  :  ''The  Sepoy  Mutiny :  A  Study  in  Human 
E'ature,  Politics  and  Religion." 

Suydam  Prize  in  Natural  Science. 

This  prize,  the  gift  of  James  Suydam,  Esq.,  is  a  gold  medal 
of  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars,  or  that  sum  in  money,  and  is 
to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  w^ho  shall  have 
made  the  highest  attainment  in  l^atural  Science.  The  examina- 
tion is  upon  all  the  subjects  of  JsTatural  Science  in  the  College 
course.  Astronomy,  Biology  (including  Physiology  and  Zoology), 
Botany,  Chemistry,  Geology  and  Physics,  and  is  conducted  by  the 
Professors  of  those  subjects.  The  questions  and  answers  are  re- 
quired to  be  written. 
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Bradley  Mathematical  Prize. 

This  prize  was  established  by  the  late  Hon.  JosErii  P. 
Bradley,  LL.D.,  Class  of  1836,  and  is  maintained  by  his  son, 
Charles  Bradley,  Esq.,  of  the  Class  of  1876.  It  consists  of  a 
valuable  Mathematical  work,  which  is  to  be  bestowed  on  the  stu- 
dent of  the  Senior  Class  who  shall  present  the  best  solution  of  a 
set  of  Mathematical  problems  to  be  proposed  to  the  class  by  the 
Professor  of  Mathematics  before  the  close  of  the  second  term. 

Myron  W.  Smith  Memorial  Prizes  for  Declamation. 

These  prizes  were  founded  by  Lyndoa^  A.  Smith,  M.D.,  of 
Xewark,  in  the  name  of  his  son,  Adjutant  Myron  W.  Smith, 
who  was  a  graduate  of  the  College  in  the  Class  of  1858,  and  who 
gave  his  life  in  the  Civil  War  to  the  cause  of  his  country.  They 
consist  of  the  interest  of  $500  (twenty-five  dollars),  propor- 
tionately appropriated  to  two  medals,  one  of  gold  and  the  other 
of  silver,  which  are  to  be  awarded  respectively  to  the  best  and 
second-best  speakers  of  the  Sophomore  Class.  Only  those  stu- 
dents who  shall  have  pursued,  in  the  College,  the  regular  studies 
of  the  Classical  or  a  full  Scientific  course  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Freshman  year,  shall  be  allow^ed  to  contend  for  these  prizes. 

The  competition  for  these  medals  shall  take  place  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty,  when  the  best  and  second-best  speakers 
shall  he  selected,  to  whom  the  medals  shall  be  awarded,  and  six 
others  shall  receive  honorable  mention  in  their  order  of  excellence.. 
The  medals  shall  be  presented  at  Commencemnt. 

Tunis  Quick  Prizes  in  Spellingr  and  in  English  Grammar. 

This  prize,  the  gift  of  the  late  P.  Vanderbilt  Spader,  Esq., 
of  Xew  Brunswick,  is  the  income  of  $300,  at  5  per  centum,  and 
is  to  be  presented  to  that  member  of  the  Freshman  Class, 
Classical  or  Scientific,  who  shall  pass  the  best  examination  in 
Spelling  and  in  English  Grammar. 

The  examination  is  to  be  conducted  in  writing  by  the  Professor 
of  English  Literature,  at  as  early  a  day  as  convenient  in  the 
second  College  term,  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Faculty 
may  from  time  to  time  establish. 
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The  prize  may  be  withheld  from  any  and  all  papers  offered, 
.  either  for  want  of  merit  or  for  failure  of  proper  competition..  In 
case  the  prize  be  not  awarded  in  any  year,  it  is  to  be  offered  one 
year  later  to  the  members  of  the  same  class,  on  the  same  condi- 
tions as  at  first. 

All  regulations  as  to  time,  manner  and  conditions  of  awarding 
the  prize,  are  subject  to  change  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Peter  Spader  Prizes  in  Modern  History. 

These  prizes,  the  gift  of  the  late  P.  Vanderbilt  Spader^  Esq., 
:are  two  in  number,  the  income  of  $400  and  $300,  respectively,  at 
5  per  centum,  and  are  to  be  awarded  tO'  those  members  of  the 
Sophomore  Class,  Classical  or  Scientific,  who  shall  present  the 
best  essays  on  some  subject  in  Modern  History,  selected  by  the 
Professor  of  History,  with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

The  subject  is  to  be  announced  at  the  close  of  the  Freshman 
year,  and  the.  competing  essays  are  to  be  handed  in  on  or  before 
the  last  Monday  in  May  of  the  Sophomore  year. 

The  committee  annually  appointed  by  the  Faculty  may  decline 
to  award  these  prizes,  or  either  of  them,  for  want  of  merit  in  the 
essays,  or  for  failure  of  proper  competition.  In  case  the  prizes 
be  not  awarded  in  any  year,  they  are  to  be  offered  one  year  later 
to  the  members  of  the  same  class,  on  the  same  conditions  as 
at  first. 

All  regulations  as  to  time,  manner  and  conditions  of  awarding 
the  prizes  are  subject  to  change  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Subject  for  1903:  'The  Exploration  and  Settlement  of  the 
Oregon  Country." 

Appleton  Memorial  Prize  in  Moral  Philosophy. 

This  prize  is  founded  by  a  gift  of  $500,  from  the  Rev.  Samuel 
E.  AprLETON,  D.D.,  in  the  name  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Appleton.    It  consists  of  twenty-five  dollars,  the  interest  of  the 
above  sum,  and  will  be  given  ''to  the  members  of  the  Senior  Class 
who  shall  ])ass  the  best  examinations  in  Moral  Philosophy." 
For  1903:  (a)  Examination  upon  Sidgwick's    "Methods  of 
Ethics,"  Books  I.  and  II. 
(h)  Subject  for  essay:   "Perfection  as  the  Moral 
Standard." 
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Bowser  Bngineeringr  Thesis  Prize.  ^ 

This  prize  was  established  by  Professor  Edward  A.  Bowser, 
LL.D.,  in  1875.  It  consists  of  Mathematical  or  Engineering 
works  of  the  value,  of  twenty  dollars,  or  that  sum  in  money,  and 
is  awarded  to  that  member  of  the  Engineering  Section  of  the 
Senior  Scientific  Class  who  shall  present  the  best  thesis  Tipon 
some  Engineering  subject  at  graduation. 

John  Parker  Winner  Memorial  Prize  in  Mental  Philosophy. 

This  prize  consists  of  twenty-five  dollars,  given  by  John  Win- 
ner^ Jr.,  and  his  wife,  in  memory  of  their  deceased  son,  John 
Parker  Winner.  It  will  be  open  to  competition  for  students  in 
both  the  Classical  and  Scientific  Sections  who  are  pursuing  the 
study  of  Mental  Philosophy,  and  will  be  bestowed  on  the  one 
who  shall  pass  the  best  examination  on  some  work  assigned  by 
the  Professor  of  Metaphysics. 

For  1903:  (a)  Examination  upon  Janet's  "Final  Causes," 
complete. 

(h)  Subject  for  essay,  which  shall  consist  of  not 
less  than  3,000  words:  "Development 
Impossible  Without  Personal  Intelligence."" 

William  H.  Van  Doren  Prize  for  the  Best  Essay  on  Christian  Missions. 

This  prize  consists  of  twenty  dollars,  the  gift  of  the  Rev. . 
William  H.  Van  Doren^  D.D.    It  is  open  to  competition  for 
members  of  the  Senior  and  Junior  Classes  in  both  sections,  and 
for  members  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 

Subject  for  1903,  essay  limited  to  3,000  words:  "A  Conspectus 
of  Missions  Maintained  at  the  Present  Time  throughout  the  World 
by  Denominations  in  the  United  States." 

Junior  Exhibition. 

Eight  members  of  the  Junior  Class  in  the  regular  courses  are 
chosen  each  year,  on  account  of  their  abilities  in  Composition  and 
in  Elocution,  who  deliver  original  speeches  at  an  exhibition  held 
on  the  evening  preceding  Commencement.    The  selection  is  made 
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by  a  committee  of  three  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Eaciilty. 

A  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars,  the  gift  of  Ralph  X.  Perlee, 
Esq.,  of  NeAV  York  City,  is  awarded  by  a  special  committe  at 
the  time  of  the  exhibition  to  that  orator  who  shall  be  adjudged 
the  best  writer  and  speaker  among  the  contestants. 

The  Bussing  Prizes  for  Extempore  Speaking. 

Mrs.  Ann  Van  Xest  Bussing,  of  Xew  York  City,  has  given 
to  the  College  $1,000,  the  income  of  which  (fifty  dollars  per  an- 
num) is  to  be  expended  each  year  for  books,  which  shall  be  se- 
lected by  the  President  of  the  College,  and  given  as  follows :  The 
First  Prize,  of  thirty  dollars,  to  that  member  of  the  Senior  Class 
who  shall  prove  himself  to  be  the  best  extemporaneous  speaker ; 
the  Second  Prize,  twenty  dollars,  to  the  second-best  extempo- 
raneous speaker  of  the  Senior  Class.  The  prizes  are  to  be 
awarded  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College  or  by  a  committee  whom 
they  shall  name,  and  shall  be  awarded  after  a  public  debate  to 
be  held  in  the  latter  part  of  the  College  year.  In  awarding  the 
prizes,  "strict  attention  shall  be  given  to  logical  and  forcible 
presentation  of  thought,  full  and  accurate  information  as  to  mat- 
ters of  fact,  and  grace  and  effectiveness  in  delivery."  For  the 
sake  of  training  students  in  the  clear  expression  of  intelligent 
thought  upon  matters  of  public  interest,  each  class  has  an  exercise 
in  extempore  speaking  twice  in  each  term.  The  subject  is  an- 
nounced to  the  class,  and,  after  five  minutes  for  thought,  the 
members  of  the  class  discuss  the  subject  or  debate  the  question 
before  a  committee. 

Van  Vechten  Prize—Essay  on  Christian  Missions, 

A.  V.  W.  Van  Vechten,  Esq.,  of  l^ew  York  City,  founded 
in  honor  of  his  mother,  the  late  Louisa  Van  Vechten,  and  his 
father,  Rev.  Samuee  Van  Vechten,  D.D.,  a  prize  of  sixty  dol- 
lars, by  the  gift  of  $1,000,  the  prize  ''to  be  given  annually  icy 
that  student  of  Rutgers  College  who  shall  be  adjudged  by  the 
l^^aculty  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  RefoiTned  Church 
of  America,  at  New  Brunswick,  tO'  have  presented  an  aritcle, 
original  with  himself,  and  the  best  submitted — the  most  con- 
clusive and  inspiriting  to  strengthen  faith  in  and  love  for  Foreign 
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3kIissions."  The  essays  are  limited  to  3,000  words,  and  are  to  be 
]n*esented  on  or  before  May  1st  of  each  year. 

Subject  for  1903:  ''The  Changes  Wrought  in  Japan  by 
( 'hristianity.'' 

The  Class  of  1876  Political  Philosophy  Prize. 

The  CLass  of  1870  have  given  the  College  one  thousand  dollars 
($1,000)  as  the  foundation,  of  a  Prize  Fund  (which  they  express 
the  hope  that  they  may  increase  from  time  to  time,  until  it  shall 
bo  sufficiently  large  to  establish  a  fellowship),  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  study  of  Political  Philosophy.  The  income  of  this 
fund  is  to  be  awarded  each  year  ''to  that  member  of  the  Senior 
(^'lass  (either  Classical  or  Scientific)  who  shall  be  adjudged  en- 
titled to  it,  *  *  on  the  basis  of  an  original  essay  on  some 
subject  in  Political  Philosophy,  assigend  by  the  Professor  of  that 
science  in  the  College,  and  upon  a  competitive  examination  in  a 
text-book  also  selected  by  him;"  the  committee  of  award  to  con- 
sist of  "three  competent  persons  selected  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
College,  at  least  one  member  of  the  committee  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Class  of  1876  as  long  as  any  may  be  living.'' 

For  1903:  (a)  An    examination  upon  Dunning:    "A  His- 
tory of  Political  Theories." 
(h)  Subject   for   essay:    "Efforts   to  Introduce 
Old    World    Aristocracy    Into  Colonial 
America." 

The  Class  of  1866  Prizes  for  Attainments  in  Electrical  Science. 

The  Class  of  1866,  being  the  Centennial  Class  after  the  grant 
<»f  the  first  charter,  has  established  a  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars, 
to  be  awarded  to  that  member  of  each  graduating  class  who  has 
taken  a  full  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.B.  or  B.Sc,  includ- 
ing the  higher  mathematics  and  physical  laboratory  practice,  and 
Avho  has  shown,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  the  greatest 
degree  of  proficiency  in  the  science  of  Electricity. 

A  special  examination,  conducteil  by  an  appropriate  committee 
of  the  Faculty,  will  l)e  held  to  select  the  recipient  of  the  prize. 
If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  none  of  the  competitors  de- 
serve the  prize,  it  will  be  withheld. 
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Luther  Laflin  Memorial  Prizes  In  Metaphysics. 

These  prizes  are  given  by  Luther  Laflin  Kellogg,  Esq.,  of 
New  York  City,  in  memory  of  his  grandfather,  Luther  Laflin, 
deceased. 

A  first  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  a  second  prize  of 
twenty-five  dollars  will  be  open  to  students  of  either  the  Junior 
or  the  Senior  Class  in  the  Classical  School,  and  will  be  bestowed 
on  the  one  who  shall  pass  the  best  examination  on  some  work  and 
shall  submit  the  best  essay  on  some  theme  assigned  by  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Metaphysics. 

For  1903:  (a)  An  examination  upon  Aristotle's  ''Metaphys- 
ics," in  Greek,  complete. 
(h)  Subject  for  essay  (3,000  to  4,500  words)  : 
''Proof  that  There  Can  Be  a  Science  of 
Metaphysics  as  Distinctly  as  of  Any  Other 
Subject." 

Barbour  Prizes  in  Speaking. 

These  prizes,  two  in  number,  of  the  value  of  fifteen  dollars  and 
ten  dollars  respectively,  are  offered  by  the  Instructor  in  Elocution. 
The  eight  members  of  the  Freshman  Class  of  either  section  in 
regular  course  who  shall  stand  highest  in  Elocution  during  the 
entire  year  may  compete  before  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Faculty. 

Scientific  Prize  in  Logic  ($50). 

Open  to  Scientific  Students  in  full  standing  only. 

For  1903:  (a)  Examination  upon  Hoffding's  "History  of 
Modem  Philosophy,"  Vol.  11. ,  entire,  and 
"The  Theory  of  Thought:  A  Treatise  on 
Deductive  Logic,"  by  N.  K.  Davis. 
(h)  Subject  for  essay  (3,000  to  4,500  words): 
"The  Process  of  Calculus,  Differential  and 
Integral,  the  True  Expression  of  the  Pro- 
cesses of  Nature." 

Honorable  Mention  for  Work  Outside  the  Course  Done  Without  Reference  to  a  Prize. 

For  the  encouragement  of  independent  reading  and  study  and 
original  investigation,  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty,  honor- 
able mention  is  made  of  students  who  give  evidence  of  thorough- 
ness in  such  work,  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination. 
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BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

Queen's  Coivlege.— Erected  180S-1809.  This  huildino'  oc- 
cupies the  central  ^wsition  of  the  group  of  College  buihlings.  It 
contains  nine  recitation-rooms,  a  commodious  lecture4iall  and  the 
offices  of  the  President  and  of  the  Pegistrar.  / 

The  Henry  Jane  way  Weston  Memorial  Collection  of 
books,  engravings  and  curios  relating  to  ^^apoleon  I,  is  deposited 
in  this  building  in  a  room  fitted  for  the  uses  of  the  students,  par- 
ticularly those  pursuing  certain  elective  courses  in  history.  This 
valuable  collection  was  given  by  the  late  Mrs.  Katherine  Wes- 
ton^ who  also  furnished  the  room,  and  at  her  decease  left  a  sum 
to  provide  for  its  maintenance. 

The  Fine  Arts  Building.— Erected  1841-1842.  The  resi- 
dence of  former  Presidents  of  the  College  has  been  refitted  for 
the  uses  of  the  Fine  Arts  Department  of  the  College,  and  is  known 
as  The  Fine  Arts  Building.  It  contains  the  art  collections  of 
the  College,  including  ^'The  Thomas  L.  Janeway,  M.D.,  Me- 
morial Collection"  of  casts  and  photographs,  and  the  various  gifts 
of  friends  of  the  institution. 
»  The  pictures,  models,  casts  and  photographs  are  arranged  to 
represent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  art  of  the  world.  A  new  lecture- 
room,  having  adequate  facilities  for  illutstrating  lectures  by  the 
stereopticon  and  otherwise,  is  in  use,  and  the  arranging  and 
classifying  of  the  Museum  is  going  forward.  Acquisitions  are 
being  continually  made  to  the  Museum,  and  every  facility  for 
illustrating  the  history  of  art  is  being  added  to  the  department. 
Besides  the  lectures  of  the  Professor  in  charge,  subjects  related  to 
the  fine  arts  will  be  treated  from  time  to  time  by  other  lecturers. 

The  Thomas  L.  Janeway^  M.D.^  Memorial  Collection  to 
illustrate  Classical  Archaeology,  is  the  gift  of  the  heirs  of  Dr. 
Thomas  L.  Janeway^  of  the  Class  of  1863. 

It  already  includes  (1)  eight  casts  from  marbles  typical  of  the 
chief  periods  in  the  history  of  sculpture.  These  casts  were 
manufactured  by  Brucciani  &  Co.,  of  London.  (2)  Five  hun- 
dred casts  from  engraved  gems  (cameos  and  intaglios)  and  coins, 
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Greek  and  Roman.  These  were  selected  with  an  eye  both  to  the 
study  of  the  development  of  the  art  and  to  the  especially  full  illus- 
tration of  its  best  achievements.  The  workmanshJ.p  on  these  casts  is 
that  of  Augustus  Ready,  of  the  British  Museum.  (3)  Eight 
hundred  stereopticon  slides,  of  which  all  but  eighty-two  were 
made  by  the  well-known  Levy,  of  Paris.  (4)  One  thousand 
photographs  and  restorations.  Among  the  photographers  are 
Bonfils,  of  Beirut;  Sommer,  of  i^aples;  Anderson,  of  Rome; 
Mansell,  of  London ;  Lombardi,  of  London ;  Quaas,  of  Berlin ; 
llautecoeur,  of  Paris. 

The  collection,  made  in  Europe  by  a  member  of  the  College 
Faculty,  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  topography,  art,  life  and 
literature  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  for  this  purpose  is 
used  constantly  by  College  classes. 

Yax  Nest  Hall  was  erected  in  1845,  and  named  for  Abraham 
Va^  Nest^  Esq.,  a  liberal  trustee,  in  recognition  of  his  services 
and  gifts  to  the  College. 

In  1893  it  was  beautified  by  the  addition  of  a  stone  porch,  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Anint  Van  Nest  Bussing^  daughter  of  Abraham 
Van  Nest^  who  at  the  same  time  refitted  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  second  story  into  a  handsome  hall  for  the  regular  and  oc- 
casional exercises  of  the  students  in  Elocution. 

During  the  same  year  the  Trustees  added  a  third  story  to  the 
original  building,  thus  creating  a  large  and  well-lighted  room  for 
the  use  of  the  classes  in  Draughting.  On  the  second  floor  is  an- 
other room  for  the  advanced  work  in  Graphics. 

The  rooms  of  the  Peitheissophian  and  Philoclean  Literary  Socie- 
ties on  the  first  floor  have  been  thoroughly  refitted,  and  are,  for 
the  present,  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  and  the  department  of  the  English  Language  and 
J^iterature. 

The  building  also  contains  the  collections  for  illustrating  the 
instruction  given  in  the  Engineering  courses,  comprising  a  great 
variety  of  models  showing  details  of  construction  in  wood,  iron 
and  stone,  with  a  full  set  of  Schroder  and  many  Olivier  models 
in  Descriptive  Geometry,  besides  blue  prints,  working  drawings 
and  lithographs  of  roof  and  bridge  trusses.  A  complete  outfit 
of  Engineering  and  Surveying  instruments  is  owned  by  the  Col- 
lege; for  the  use  of  the  students  in  the  Surveying  classes. 
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The  Daniel  S.  Schanck  Observatory^  erected  in  1865,  is  a 
two-story  brick  building  with  revolving  dome,  constructed  espe- 
■cially  for  astronomical  work.  It  contains  in  the  main  part  the 
equatorial  refracting  telescope,  mounted  on  a  pier  of  solid 
masonry  extending  several  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  detached  from  the  floors  through  which  it  rises,  so  as  to  be 
unaffected  by  the  tremors  of  the  building.  The  telescope  is 
■eight  feet  four  inches  in  focal  length,  with  an  aperture  of  six  and 
one-half  inches,  and  was  made  by  the  late  Henry  Fitz,  of  'New 
York.  It  has  a  small  telescope  attached  for  a  finder,  a  driving 
clock,  a  position  micrometer,  a  number  of  eye-pieces  of  various 
l^owers,  ranging  from  50  to  600,  and  a  solar  attachment  for  the 
study  of  sun-spots.  The  declination  circle  is  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  reading  by  verniers  to  one  minute  of  arc,  and  the  hour 
circle,  seven  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter,  reads  by  verniers  to 
six  seconds  of  time. 

On  the  Avest  side  of  the  main  part  is  an  extension  for  transit 
observations.  The  meridian  circle  used  for  this  work  was  made 
by  Stackpole,  of  Xew  York,  and  has  an  object-glass  four  inches 
in  diameter  and  four  feet  ten  inches  in  focal  length,  with  circles 
seventeen  inches  in  diameter,  reading  by  two  microscopes  with 
micrometer  screws  to  single  seconds  of  arc.  The  diaphragm 
<.*arries  one  horizontal  and  seven  vertical  wires.  There  is  also  a 
striding  spirit  level  and  an  apparatus  for  reversing  the  axis  of  the 
instrument.  The  bearings  rest  on  two  stone  pillars  supported  by 
piers  of  masonry. 

The  observatory  has  also  a  sidereal  clock,  by  Wm.  Bond  & 
Son,  the  gift  of  John  Clark,  Esq.,  of  I^ew  Brunswick,  with  an 
ele<?trical  break-circuit;  a  mean  solar  clock,  the  gift  of  the 
Peithessophian  Society  of  Rutgers  College,  and  a  reflecting  circle, 
the  gift  of  the  Philoclean  Society  of  Rutgers  College,  and  several 
barometers  and  thermometers. 

The  whole  building  and  the  instruments  are  illuminated  by  the 
electric  light.  The  observatory  is  used  in  connection  with  the 
course  in  general  astronomy  to  give  knowledge  of  the  sun,  moon, 
planets,  etc.  Those  who  elect  ^Mathematics  and  Astronomy  re- 
ceive instruction  in  the  use  of  the  instruments  and  take  part  in 
the  ol>servations.  Post-graduate  students  can  take  a  still  more 
extended  course. 
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The  longitude  of  the  observatory  is  0^  10*^  28.75'  east  of 
the  new  Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  D,  C. 
The  latitude  is  40°  29'  57.6"  N. 

Geological  Hall. — Erected  1871.  The  Physical  Department 
occupies  seven  rooms  on  the  main  floor,  and  three  in  the  base- 
ment. There  are  two  leeture-rooms,  an  apparatus-room,  a  general 
laboratory,  one  laboratory  for  w^ork  requiring  even  temperature^ 
a  battery-room  and  an  office. 

The  lecture  apparatus  comprises  the  usual  instruments.  The? 
laboratories  contain  general  apparatus,  such  as  dividing  engine^ 
a  set  of  United  States  standard  Aveights  and  measures,  metric 
standards,  spherometer,  plainimeter,  etc.  Among  the  special 
apparatus  are  a  steam  engine,  a  gas  engine,  electric  motors  of 
various  patterns,  a  storage  battery,  a  model  Edison  three-wire 
plant  of  about  two  hundred  lights  capacity,  a  full  set  of  electro- 
meters, galvanometers  and  rheostats.  The  reference^books  most 
frequently  consulted  are  kept  in  the  rooms  of  the  department,, 
ready  for  instant  use. 

In  the  large  exhibition-room  in  Geological  Hall  the  various 
collections  in  Natural  History  are  displayed.  Through  the  inde- 
fatigable perseverance  of  the  late  Dr.  George  H.  Cook,  who  was 
especially  interested  in  this  side  of  the  College  equipment,  very 
valuable  collections  have  been  secured,  illustrating  all  branches, 
of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

The  collection  in  Lithology  is  quite  complete,  all  the  well- 
known  rocks  being  illustrated.  The  roeks  of  Europe  and  America 
are  particularly  well  shown.  There  is  a  very  fine  collection  to- 
illustrate  Palaeontology,  which,  while  it  well  covers  the  whole 
subject,  is  especially  rich  in  the  fossils  of  this  State.  These  two- 
collections  occupy  the  cases  on  the  west  side  of  the  room.  The 
large  collection  of  shells,  to  illustrate  Concliology,  is  displayed 
to  good  advantage  in  a  series  of  table  cases  in  the  gallery.  The 
collection  of  minerals  occupies  the  cases  on  the  east  side  of 
the  room,  and  is  quite  full,  though  there  are  still  many  gaps  in 
it.  The  varieties  found  in  this  State  are  well  represented.  Two 
cases  at  the  north  end  of  the  room  are  filled  with  specimens  of 
stone  implements  and  ancient  pottery,  many  of  which  have  been 
found  near  New  Brunswick,  and  which  illustratei  prehistoric 
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Anthropology.  This  collection  is  in  large  part  the  gift  of  the 
Rev.  John  II.  Frazee,  D.D.,  after  whom  it  has  been  named. 
Two  large  central  cases  contain  the  Beck  Collection  of  Minerals, 
iijid  two  others  are  filled  with  the  rocks,  clays  and  iron  ores  of 
l^sew  Jersey. 

A  mastodon  from  Salem  county,  which  has  been  recently  set 
np  by  H.  A.  Ward  &  Co.,  of  Rochester,  I^.  Y.,  through  the 
liberality  of  the  Hon.  Henry  W.  Bookstaver,  occupies  a  promi- 
nent position  near  the  north  end  of  the  room  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  in  the  world. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  systematic  arangement  of  these 
collections  has  been  made.  All  have  been  carefully  and  com- 
pletely arranged  and  labeled  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  con- 
veniently studied.  Each  label  gives  the  donor's  name  whenever 
it  can  be  ascertained. 

Donations  are  solicited  from  friends  of  the  College  to  increase 
its  collections,  and  to  aid  in  the  illustration  of  any  of  the  subjects 
taught. 

The  Kirkpatrick  Chapel  and  Library^  erected  in  1872,  is 
built  of  brownstone,  in  the  French  Gothic  style  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century.  The  auditorium  is  attractive,  having  a  roof  of  open 
timber,  finished  in  black  w^alnut  and  stained  pine.  On  the  walls 
hang  numerous  portraits  of  former  officers  and  benefactors  of  the 
institution.    It  has  a  seating  capacity  of  350  persons. 

Back  of  the  Chapel  is  a  large  room  designed  for  the  Presi- 
dent's classes,  and  adjoining  is  the  assembly-room  for  the  Trustees. 
Above  these  rooms  is  the  Library. 

Library. — The  Library  of  the  College,  containing  44,520 
volumes,  is  open  for  consultatation  during  each  week-day  from 
S  A.  M.  to  4:30  p.  M. 

Students  are  allowed  free  access  to  the  books,  and  are  encour- 
aged to  become  familiar  Avith  the  proper  methods  of  using  a 
library  for  literary  work. 

In  1887,  the  late  P.  Vanderbilt  Spader^  Esq.,  of  'New  Bruns- 
wick (a  member  of  the  Class  of  1849),  gave  to  the  College  his 
])ersonal  library,  valued  at  $15,000  and  consisting  of  about  5,000 
books,  among  them  many  very  vMuable  art  volumes,  and  collec- 
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tions  especially  rich  in  State  and  local  history,  and  in  hooks  of 
reference.  By  his  will  the  College  has  received  $10,000,  the- 
income  of  which  is  to  be  expended  for  the  maintenance  and 
increase  of  the  P.  Vanderbilt  Spader  Library  Gift. 

By  the  gift  of  a  permanent  fund  of  $1,000  from  jAiiES- 
SuYDAM^  Esq.,  supplemented  by  gifts  from  other  sources,  the- 
library  is  supplied  with  the  leading  periodical  publications  in  the- 
various  departments. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Refonned 
Church,  the  Sage  Library  of  more  than  40,000  volum^  is  open 
to  the  students  of  Rutgers  College  for  consultation;  and  under 
certain  limitations  books  are  drawn  from  it  as  well.  It  is  within 
four  minutes'  walk  of  the  College  campus. 

The  State  Laboratory  of  the  iSTew  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
approved  April  23d,  1888.  It  affords  accommodations  for  the 
uses  of  the  State  and  Agricultural  College  Stations,  and  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  State  Station,  who- 
also  constitute  the  State  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Agricultural 
College,  for  the  laboratory  and  class-room  work  of  the  students 
of  the  Agricultural  College  who  are  pursuing  the  regular  and 
special  courses  in  Agriculture,  Chemistry  and  Biology. 

The  Agricultural  and  Biological  (Botany,  Entomology, 
Zoology)  departments  have  an  equipment  for  purposes  of  in- 
struction, consisting  of — 

(a)  CoEi.EGE  Farm  equipped  with  modern  farm  buildings 
and  arrangements,  improved  farm  implements,  including  corn 
harvesters,  potato-diggers,  seed-planters,  engine  and  boiler,  cutters 
and  crushers  for  fodder,  hay  loaders  and  mowers.  The  dairy  is 
equipped  witli  the  leading  cream  separators,  milk  coolers  and 
bottles,  Bal)(!0ck  tester,  etc. 

A  poultry -house  has  recently  been  erected,  wliich  is  provided 
Avith  incubators  and  adequate  facilities  for  experiments  in  the- 
breeding  and  care  of  fowls. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1895  an  irrigation  ])lant  was  placed 
upon  the  farm,  designed  to  supply  the  water  needed  by  vegetables- 
and  fruits  on  at  least  ten  acres.'' 
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The  barns  and  other  buildings  are  modern  in  their  construction, 
and  serve  as  models  of  convenience  and  in  economy  of  space.  The 
equipment  is  of  tJie  most  modern  type,  including  all  of  the  neces- 
sary tools  and  implements  required  for  intensive  farm  practice. 
The  live  stock  includes  representatives  of  the  leading  breeds  of 
horses,  dairy  cattle,  swine  and  poultry.  The  intensive  system  is 
practiced ;  it  includes  soiling,  green  manuring,  and  all  the 
natural  and  artificial  aids  necessary,  in  continuous  cropping,  to 
secure  maximum  yields.  A  special  study  is  made  of  forage  crops 
for  the  daily,  and  all  the  leading  crops  in  this  group  are  grown. 

The  Farm  is,  on  the  w^iole,  an  object-lesson,  not  only  in  modern 
and  profitable  practice,  but  in  showing  the  economical  manu- 
facture of  crude  crop  material  into  high-class  products,  as  milk 
and  cream,  for  which  all  the  modem  appliances  are  used.  During 
the  year  ending  April  1st,  1902,  there  was  produced  an  average 
of  8.1  tons  of  forage  from  each  acre  of  the  70  under  cultivation, 
which  served  as  the  basis  of  the  ration  fed  to  30  dairy  cows,  which 
produced  96,659  quarts  of  milk  and  cream.  Business  methods 
are  observed  throughout. 

On  the  experimental  areas,  the  leading  varieties  of  fruits, 
berries  and  vegetables  are  grown,  and  scientific  methods  of  fer- 
tilizing, manuring  and  cultivating  are  used.  The  plant-houses 
also  afford  opportunity  for  a  study  of  forcing  methods. 

The  Department  has  recently  been  enriched  wdtli  25  paintings, 
from  photographs  of  the  leading  animals  of  the  various  dairy  and 
beef  breeds  of  cattle.  Models  of  farm  buildings,  illustrating  the 
best  methods  of  construction,  besides  those  illustrating  various 
interior  arrangements,  as  stalls  for  horses  and  cattle,  are  also 
available. 

(b)  Laboratories^  with  separate  rooms  for  Botany,  for  Ento- 
mology and  for  Zoology,  equipped  with  tables,  accessory  micro- 
scopic apparatus,  histological  reagents,  microtomes,  material  for 
dissection,  eighteen  compound  microscopes  (Beicliert's  and 
Leitz's,  and  Bausch  and  Lomb's  make),  giving  powers  up  to  800 
diameters;  also  many  dissecting  microscopes. 

(c)  Auzoux  Models^  illustrating  the  structure  of  Man,  Horse, 
Bird,  Reptile,  Fish,  Snail,  Starfish,  Ascidian,  Medusa,  Worm, 
Insects  (Cockchafer,  Silkworm  larva  and  moth.  Honey-bee  and 
its  work)  and  Plants  (various  flowers,  fruits  and  fungi). 
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(d)  Charts  (including  many  of  Leuckart's  charts),  illus- 
trating the  various  parts  of  the  living  world;  also  many  photo- 
graphs and  lantern  slides. 

(e)  Cabinets;  a  collection  of  slides  illustrating  histology  and 
the  anatomy  of  minute  animals,  especially  the  insects;  also  a 
collection  of  5,000  species  of  insects  systematically  arranged ;  also 
a  collection  of  nearly  25,000  plants. 

(/)  Museums;  a  collection  of  stuffed  animals  and  alcoholic 
specimens  systematically  arranged,  60  large  boxes  containing  a 
collection  of  injurious  insects  and  examples  of  their  work,  a 
systematic  eollection  of  over  5,000  species  of  American  insects, 
preparations  of  pathological  plant  specimens,  a  collection  illus- 
trating the  biology  of  the  oyster,  its  messmate  and  enemies,  and 
a  fine,  systematic  collection  in  Concliology. 

(g)  Besides  this  equipment  for  direct  instruction,  the  student 
has  brought  under  his  observation  the  equipment  of  the  research 
laboratories  of  the  experiment  stations  in  working  operation, 
such  as  the  processes  and  instruments  used  in  the  study  of  milk, 
soils,  fertilizers,  bacteria,  mycology,  micro-photography,  insecti- 
cides, fungicides  and  other  experiments  relating  to  agriculture. 

The  facilities  for  teaching  Chemistry  are  fully  equal  to  the 
demands.  The  two  laboTatories  furnish  abundant  room  to  the 
students,  and  are  equipped  with  filter-pump,  water-blast  and 
tables  for  organic  analyses,  besides  the  ordinary  facilities  found 
in  all  laboratories.  An  adjoining  room  has  been  fitted  up  as  a 
department  library,  in  which  are  standard  works  of  reference 
and  the  important  chemical  journals  on  file.  The  students  are 
encouraged  to  spend  all  spare  time  in  this  room.  The  lecture- 
room  is  a})undantly  lighted,  and  the  table  well  fitted  for  ex- 
perimental lectures.  Special  pieces  of  apparatus  are  constantly 
acquired,  particularly  to  illustrate  the  more  difficult  points  in 
the  new  developments  of  Chemistry,  and  for  investigation.  The 
collection  to  illustrate  the  lectures  on  Applied  Chemistry  is 
growing.    Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited. 

Ceramics  Building. — The  equipment  is  housed  in  a  com- 
modious laboratory  especially  adapted  and  arranged  for  the  pur- 
j)0se.  This  ])uilding  is  located  on  (yollege  property  adjacent  to 
the  campus.  The  front  of  the  main  ])ortion  is  of  the  Colonial 
;;tyl(t,  plainly  but  well  executed  in  buff"  brick. 
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The  workshop  contains  nccarly  1,700  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
Avhich  provides  an  admirable  place  for  the  machinery  installed. 
Here  is  located  the  30  h.p.  electric  motor.  The  power  is  dis- 
tributed by  two  lines  of  shafting  furuished  with  split  steel  pulleys. 

The  brick-making  outfit  consists  of  an  auger  brick  machine  of  a 
<^apacity  of  20,000  brick  a  day,  a  horizontal  pugmill  and  a  down- 
<_^ut  board  delivery  table.  Appliances  for  the  potter  and  the  tile- 
maker  also  find  place  in  this  shop.  The  machinery  for  that  pur- 
pose consists  in  part  of  the  following  articles:  A  dry  pan  or 
grog-mill  arranged  for  w^et  and  dry  grinding,  a  clay-mixing  and 
]U'eparing  machine  or  a  combined  blunger,  agitator,  lawn-screen, 
filter-press  and  slip-pump  with  a  capacity  of  500  to  1,000  pounds 
i\  day,  a  four-jar  glaze-mill,  a  large-size  ball-mill,  a  combination 
pull-down  and  jigger  combined,  a  potter's  pug-mill,  a  wad-ma- 
chine, a  hand-jigger,  sieving  machinery,  a  tile^press  and  other 
necessary  appliances,  all  of  the  latest  design,  aud  representative  of 
tlie  chief  types  in  the  manufacture  of  a  wide  range  of  wares. 

In  an  adj  acent  room  is  a  wet  closet  built  of  porous  brick  with  a 
terra  cotta  lumber  ceiling.  The  outside  is  covered  with  a  coat 
of  cement.  In  this  room  may  be  stored  unfinished  clay  wares, 
which  may  be  kept  damp  for  a  long  period 

A  kiln  has  been  provided  which  is  sufficiently  large  to  hold  a 
quantity  of  wares  of  various  sorts.  It  is  so  constnicted  as  to  be 
used  either  as  an  up-draught  or  a  down-draught,  thus  representing 
the  two  chief  types.  Frit  furnaces  and  an  improved  Segar  fur- 
nace are  also  at  hand.  A  Le  Chatelier  pyrometer  and  Segar  cones 
have  been  purchased  for  use  in  study  of  the  phenomena  associated 
with  high  temperature. 

In  an  upper  room  is  placed  an  extensive  library  containing  the 
most  important  literature  on  clays  and  clay-working.  This 
literature  represents  the  best  thought  of  French,  German,  English 
and  American  investigators. 

A  collection  of  ceramic  w^ares  is  in  process  of  installation.  Suit- 
able cabinets  have  been  arranged  for  containing  this  collection. 

Inasmuch  as  this  department  is  required  to  perform  the  two- 
fold function  of  a  school  for  instruction  and  a  laboratory  for 
investigation,  a  room  has  been  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Di- 
rector. It  is  furnished  with  the  usual  fixtures  and  scientific 
-apparatus. 
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WiNANTs  Hall — Dormitory — Erected  in  1890.  This  build- 
ing serves  as  a  dormitory  and  refectory  for  such  students  as  choose 
to  lodge  and  board  at  the  College.  It  accommodates  100  students. 
The  rooms  are  arranged  in  suites  of  a  study  and  two  sleeping- 
rooms,  for  two  and  three  room-mates,  and  there  are  a  few  single 
rooms.  Special  attention  is  given  to  light,  ventilation  and  sani- 
tary appliances  and  to  the  necessary  quiet  retirement  and  privacy 
of  the  students. 

Ample  provision  is  made  for  fire-escapes  and  other  securities 
against  accidents. 

The  entire  building  is  heated  by  steam.  Bath-rooms,  lavatories 
and  store-rooms  are  on  each  floor. 

The  large  study-rooms  are  each  furnished  wdth  two  study-tables 
and  two  chairs.  The  bed-rooms  are  each  furnished  wdth  a  solid 
oak  set,  consisting  of  bedstead  (springs  and  mattress),  bureau 
and  washstand.  The  remaining  furniture,  such  as  sheets,  pillows, 
pillow-cases,  coverlets,  towels,  bowl  and  pitcher,  etc.,  are  to  be 
supplied  by  the  occupant.  The  scliedule  of  prices  for  single  rooms 
and  suites  of  rooms  includes  heat  and  gaslight. 

In  drawing  for  choice  of  rooms,  the  order  of  classes  will  be 
followed,  precedence  being  given  to  the  Seniors. 

Rooms  are  to  be  taken  for  the  full  year.  Rent  is  payable  in 
advance,  one^ third  at  the  beginning  of  each  term.  Agreement  to 
pay  rent  is  for  the  entire  suite,  and  must  be  signed  by  the  student 
who  draws  it,  or  his  guardian.  Rooms  may  be  occupied  from  the 
Monday  preceding  the  opening  of  the  College  year  to  the  Saturday 
following  Commencement. 

During  the  present  year  board  is  furnished  by  the  matron  at 
$3.50  a  week. 

The  drawing  for  choice  of  rooms  for  the  year  1903-1904  will 
take  place  in  the  Registrar's  office  on  Wednesday,  June  3d,  1903^ 
at  2  :30  p.  m. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  PRICES  A  WEEK  OF  ROOMS  IN  WINANTS  HALL  FOR 

1903-1904. 

The  following  schedule  gives  the  weekly  rental  for  each  occu- 
pant of  the  respective  rooms,  and  no  more  may  occupy  any  suite 
than  is  indicated  in  parentheses  aftei'  the  room  numbers.  One 
student  occupying  a,  double  room,  or  two  students  occupying  a 
room  intended  for  three,  will  be  charged  the  full  rental  for 
the  suite: 

$1.00—11  (1),  15  (1),  16  (1),  South,  First  Floor;   116  (1),  117 

(1)  ,  121  (3),  North;   127  (3),  South,  Fourth  Floor. 
$1.25—5  (3),  North;  9  (2),  20  (2),  South.  First  Floor;  118  (2), 

North;  132  (2),  135  (1),  136  (1),  137  (2),  South,  Fourth 
Floor. 

$1.50—70  (3),  76  (1),  77  (1),  81  (3),  North;  102  (3),  113  (3), 
South,  Third  Floor. 

$1.75—23  (3),  29  (1),  30  (1),  34  (3),  North;  55  (3),  66  (3), 
South,  Second  Floor;  108  (1),  109  (1),  South,  Third 
Floor;   124  (2),  Middle;  140  (1),  North,  Fourth  Floor. 

$2.00—61  (1),  62  (1),  South,  Second  Floor;   87  (2),  90  (2),  96 

(2)  ,  97  (1),  99  (1),  Middle,  Third  Floor. 

$2.25—2  (2),  North;  12  (2),  17  (2),  South,  First  Floor;  40 
(2),  43  (2),  Middle,  Second  Floor;  73  (2),  78  (2), 
North;    105  (2),  110  (2),  South,  Third  Floor. 

$2.50—26  (2),  31  (2),  North;  58  (2),  63  (2),  South,  Second 
Floor. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statements  and  schedule  that 
board,  lodging,  heat  and  light  may  be  had  in  Winants  Hall  at  a 
cost  varying  from  $4.50  to  $6  a  week. 

The  Robert  F.  Ballantijste  Gymnasium. — By  the  generosity 
of  Robert  F.  Ballantine,  Esq.,  of  ^sTewark,  J.,  a  Trustee  of  the 
College,  a  building  was  completed  in  1894,  which  affords  unex- 
celled opportunities  for  physical  instruction  and  exercise,  and  for 
military  instruction  and  drill.  This  Gymnasium  is  situated  on 
spacious  grounds  given  to  the  College  by  another  Trustee,  James 
Xeilson,  Esq.,  of  Xew  Brunswick.  The  building  is  in  two  parts, 
the  front  portion  being  devoted  to  purposes  of  administration,  and 
the  rear  the  gymnasium  and  drill-room  proper.  Ample  offices  are 
provided  for  the  instructor  in  military  science  and  the  instructor 
in  physical  culture.    The  g^aunasium  and  drill-room  combined 
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afford  an  unobstriTCted  space  one  hundred  feet  by  sixty  in  dimen- 
sions. The  apparatus  is  of  the  most  approved  kind,  and  was 
chosen  by  the  director  of  one  of  the  best  systems  of  physical  in- 
struction in  the  country.  Suspended  from  the  truss-roof  is  a  run- 
ning-track two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length.  Space  is  also 
afforded  for  the  armory  of  the  Scientific  School.  On  the  one  side 
of  the  administration  building  is  a  large  room  for  lockers,  on  the 
other  side  a  room  for  military  equipments.  On  the  floor  above, 
apartments  are  provided  suitable  for  all  the  uses  incident  to  these 
purposes.  In  the  basement  are  a  swimming-tank,  shower  and 
needle-baths,  a  ball-cage,  and  four  bowling-alleys  of  perfect  con- 
struction. 

The  building  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  colonial  style  of  archi- 
tecture. 

Athletics. — In  order  to  secure  for  the  students  the  benefits  of 
out-of-door  exercise,  athletic  sports  are  encouraged  by  the  provi- 
sion of  adequate  facilities.  Rightly  controlled,  such  sports  have 
shown  themselves  beneficial  both  toi  the  health  of  the  students  and 
to  the  quality  of  the  work  done,  and  are  manifestly  in  the  interest 
of  good  order.  The  more  prominent  athletes  have  been  generally 
among  the  more  earnest  and  successful  students.  The  proper  con- 
trol of  athletics  haiS  been  secured  by  the  organization  of  an  incor- 
porated Athletic  Association,  supported  by  the  students  and  con- 
trolled by  a  board  of  nine  Trustees,  chiefly  composed  of  resident 
alumni.  In  this  board  the  Faculty  has  always  had  one  or  more 
representatives.  Details  in  the  conduct  of  athletics  are  in  charge 
of  a  Board  of  Managers,  which  meets  once  a  month  during  the 
College  year.  This  board  is  composed  of  a  representative  of  the 
Faculty,  three  alumni,  three  undergraduates,  together  with  the 
President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Physical  Director  of  the  College 
ex  officio.  In  this  way  a  cordial  co-operation  has  been  steadily 
maintained  between  Faculty  and  students,  avoiding  the  need  for 
the  exercise  of  direct  authority. 

Students  are  required,  before  enrollment  by  the  manager  of 
an  athletic  team  or  organization,  or  before  entering  their  names 
for  matxili  contests,  to  secure  from  the  Instructor  in  Physical 
'J'raining  a  certificate,  good  for  the  current  (^ollege  year,  stating 
that  the  candidate  is  physically  fit  for  such  contests. 
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The  Athletic  Field. — By  the  generosity  of  James  Neilson, 
Esq.,  of  NeAv  Brunswick,  an  alumnus  and  Trustee  of  the  College, 
there  has  been  provided  an  athletic  field,  containing  more  than 
five  acres  and  at  a  walking  distance  of  al)Out  eight  minutes  from 
the  College  cajnpus. 

About  five  thousand  dollars  was  spent  in  improving  this  field 
and  providing  proper  accommodations.  It  is  furnished  with  a 
commodious  grand-stand,  with  dressing-rooms  and  bath-rooms 
attached,  and  with  everything  to  make  it  as  nearly  perfect  as 
possible  and  to  render  it  practically  "aseful  to  the  students. 

Additional  improvements  have  been  made  at  a  cost  of  about 
$2,000.  A  new  quarter-mile  running  track  has  been  constructed 
after  the  best  models,  new  and  additional  bleachers  have  been 
erected,  and  the  inner  field  has  been  separated  from  the  space 
allotted  to  spectators  by  a  picket-fence,  running  along  one  side 
of  the  field. 

The  BoATHorsE. — With  funds  secured  from  the  undergradu- 
ates, alumni  and  friends  of  the  College,  a  commodious  boathouse 
has  been  built,  conveniently  situated  for  the  use  of  those  interested 
in  boating. 
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REGISTER. 

1.  SOPHOMORE  ORATORS,  CLASS  OF  1904. 

In  the  order  of  their  appointment  according  to  merit. 

William  Kenneth  Flanagan,  Herman  Arthur  Plusch, 

Arthur  Le  Grand  Berger,  John  Brien  Brown, 

Martin  Luther  Schenck,  Louis  Williamson  Conover, 

John  Mellor,  Emil  Eisenhardt  Fischer. 

2.   JUNIOR  ORATORS.  CLASS  OF  1903. 

Junior  Exhibition,  June  17th,  1902. 

Frank  Stelle  Booth,  Ralph  Crosby  Morris, 

Chester  Timothy  Brown,  Austin  Wakeman  Scott, 

Burton  James  Hotaling,  Theodore  Tobish, 

Howard  Franklin  Kirk,  Percy  Lyle  Van  Nuis. 


3.   GRADUATING  EXERCISES,  CLASS  OF  1902. 

Commencement,  June  18th,  1902. 


Fred  Carl  Hoth,   .    Hackensack,  N.  J. 

First  Scientific  Honor. 
James  Francis  Dilworth,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Third  Classical  Honor. 

Jonathan  French  Scott,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Second  Classical  Honor. 
Charles  Ernest  Pett,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Second  Scientific  Honor. 
KusSEL  Woodward  Leary,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

First  Classical  Honor. 
Orville  Earl  Fisher,  Manito,  111. 

Oration. 

William  Van  Nest  Garretson,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Oration. 

Frederic  William  Smith,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Rhetorical  Honor. 

El  WOOD  LiNNELL  Davis,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Third  Scientific  Honor. 


4.   HONORS  IN  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 

In  Latin,   Kussel  Woodward  Leary. 

In  Greek,     .      .      .      .  *    .      .  Kussel  Woodward  Leary. 

In  Mathematics,   Charles  Ernest  Pett. 

In  History,   James  Francis  Dilworth. 

In  English  Literature,     ....  Arthur  Adams. 

In  Mental  Philosophy,  ....  Arthur  Adams. 
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5.  DEQBEES  CONFERRED. 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  Conferred  on  Candidates  in  Course. 


Arthur  Adams, 
Frederick  Winfield  Conger, 
DoRMAN  Thompson  Connet, 
Morris  Miller  Davidson, 
James  Francis  Dilworth, 
William  Ten  Eyck  Elmendorf, 


Orville  Earl  Fisher, 
Frederick  Elmer  Foertner, 
Lewis  Kandal  Harris, 
RussEL  Woodward  Leary, 
Jonathan  French  Scott, 
Nicholas  Noel  Williamson. 


Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  Conferred  on  Candidates  in  Course. 


Harry  Day  Aller, 
Harry  Urmston  Badeau, 
Hob  ART  Lewis  Benedict, 
George  Henry  Bennett, 
Albert  Ellicott  Brown, 
Elwood  Linnell  Davis, 
Spencer  Cone  Devan, 
Edgar  Leek  Dickerson, 
Charles  Richardson  Fairchild, 
William  Van  Nkst  Garretson, 
William  Daniel  Gay, 
George  Kelogg  Heyer, 
Fred  Carl  Hoth, 
Clarence  Charles  Jackson, 
William  Louis  Kuehnle, 

ASHER  LiPMAN, 

Henry  Pearne  Miller, 

Johnson  Newkirk, 

Richard  Stevens  Conover,  '93, 


Charles  Ernest  Pett, 
Arthur  George  Plenty, 
Francis  Lee  Randel, 
Jeremiah  Daniels  Richardson,  Jr., 
Harold  Stafford  Riggins, 
Frank  Winner  Russum, 
Richard  Griffin  Savoye, 
Frederic  William  Smith, 
Ralph  Ogden  Smith, 
Andrew  Jackson  Steelman,  Jr., 
Charles  Warren  Stevens,  Jr., 
Raymond  Thomas  Stowe, 
Edgar  Derry  Tillyer, 
Nicholas  Edgar  Tintle, 
William  Charles  Voegtlen, 
Clifford  Louis  Williamson, 
William  Baird  Wyckoff, 
Eugene  Adams  Yates, 
Irwin  White  Howell,  '95. 


Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  Conferred. 

Isaac  Mac  Munn  Holly,  '89,  Wellington  Pockman  Francisco,  '99, 

William  Forder  Mets,  '91,  William  Reese  Hart,  '99, 

Garrett  Milton  Conover,  '92,  James  Macdonald  Martin,  '99, 

Robert  William  Courtney,  '99,  Augustus  Hunt  Shearer,  '99, 

Samuel  Mills  Cuddeback,  '99,  David  Crawford  Weidner,  '99. 


Degree  of  Master  of  Science  Conferred. 

John  Osborn  Polak,  '89,  Clarence  Garretson,  99, 

Abram  Schuyler  Clark,  '95,  John  Wyckoff  Mettler,  '99, 

Richard  Sebastian  Pearse,  '98,  Richard  Morris,  '99, 

Claude  Edward  Scattergood,  '99. 

Degree  of  Civil  Engineer  Conferred.  , 

Robert  Joseph  Dougherty,  '91,  James  Wallace  Higqins,  '93, 

John  Jervis  Vail,  98. 
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Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  Conferred. 
William  Reese  Hart,  '99,  James  Macdonald  Martin,  99. 

Honorary  Degrees  Conferred. 


A.M.,  George  Washington  Glasier,  ....  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

C.  E.,  William  Jacob  Cooper,   New  Brunswick,  N.  J, 

D.  D.,  Eev.  Isaac  William  Gowen,     ....  Weehawken,  N.  J. 

D.D.,  Rev.  Edgar  Tilton,  Jr.,   New  York  City. 

D.D.,  Rev.  Kajinosuke  Ibuka,   Tokyo,  Japan. 

L.H.D.,  Professor  Benjamin  Carlisle  Gregory,    .  Trenton,  N.  J. 

LL.D.,  President  Woodrow  Wilson,    ....  Princeton,  N.  J. 

LL.D.,  Honorable  Garret  Dorset  Wall  Vroom,   .  Trenton,  N.  J. 

LL.D.,  Professor  Tracy  Peck,   New  Haven,  Conn. 

LL.D.,  Professor  John  Conover  Smock,  .      .      .  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


6.  PRIZES  AWARDED. 

SENIOR  PRIZES. 

Brodhead  Classical  Prize,      ....    Russel  Woodward  Leary. 
Bradley  Mathematical  Prize,     .      .      .      Charles  Ernest  Pett. 
Appleton  Memorial  Prize  in  Moral  Phi- 
losophy,  Orville  Earl  Fisher. 

Bowser  Engineering  Thesis  Prize,     .      .       Charles  Ernest  Pett. 
Bussing  Prizes  for  Extempore  Speaking,  1st,  Frederic  William  Smith. 
Bussing  Prizes  for  Extempore  Speaking,  2d,  Frederic  Elmer  Foertner. 
Class  of  1876  Political  Philosophy  Prize,  .      Jonathan  French  Scott. 
Bradley  Prize  in  Roman  Law,      .      .       .    Russel  Woodward  Leary. 
Luther  Laflin  Memorial  Prize,  Ist,    .      .      Arthur  Adams. 

Luther  Laflin  Memorial  Prize,  2d,       .        |  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

t  Frederic  Elmer  Foertner. 

Classical  Prize  in  Logic,    ....      Orville  Earl  Fisher. 

Scientific  Prize  in  Logic,      ....    William  Van  Nest  Garretson, 

JUNIOR  PRIZES. 

John  Parker  Winner  Memorial  Prize  for 

Mental  Philosophy,       ....      Frank  Stelle  Booth. 
Perlee  Junior  Orator  Prize,  ....    Chester  Timothy  Brown. 


SOPHOMORE  PRIZES. 

Myron    W.    Smith    Memorial    Prizes  for 

Declamation,  1st,   William  Kenneth  Flanagan, 

Myron    W.  Smith    Memorial    Prizes  for 

Declamation,  2d,   Authur  Le  Grand  Bergeb. 

Peter  Spader  Prizes  for  Modern  History,  1st,  Henry  Dyer  Cook. 

Peter  Spader  Prizes  for  Modern  History,  2d,  Martin  Luther  Schenck. 
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FRESHMAN  PRIZES. 

Tunis  Quick  English  Grammar  and  Spell- 
ing Prize,   .      ,   Charles  Arthur  Morris. 

Sloan     Classical     Entrance  Examination 

Prizes,  1st,   Charles  Shepard  Backus. 

Sloan     Classical     Entrance  Examination 

Prizes,  2d,   Frank  Nichols  Jennings. 

Barbour  Prizes  in  Speaking,  1st,       .      .  Robert  Weeks  Cobb. 

Barbour  Prizes  in  Speaking,  2d,    .      .      .  James  Gilbert  Mason,  Jr. 

general  prizes. 

Van  Vcchten  Prize  for  Essay  on  Foreign 

Missions,   Frederic  Elmer  Foertner. 

Van  Doren  Mission  Essay  Prize,   .      .       .  Frank  Stelle  Booth. 


7.   HONORABLE  MENTION. 

Herman  Terhune  Hopper,  Class  of  1905,  for  work  done  and  examinations 
passed  in  Latin,  as  follows : 

Caesar's  Civil  War,  75  chapters,  in  Books  I.  and  III. 


8.   KUTQERS  CORPS  CADETS. 

I 

COMMANDANT. 

QUINCY  O'M.  GILLMORE, 
Captain  U.  S.  A.,  retired. 

field. 
P.  L.  Van  Nuis,  Major. 

STAFF. 

H.  R.  Lee,  First  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant. 

D.  H.  Applegate,  First  Lieutenant  and  Quartermaster. 

non-commissioned  staff. 

M.  S.  Ley,  Sergeant-Major. 

H.  A.  Plush,  Quartermaster-Sergeant. 

color  guard 

G.  A.  Mount,  J.  Mellor,  Color-Sergeants. 
Privates,  R.  H.  Ashley,  S.  J.  G.  Francisco. 
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COMPANY  A. 


COMPANY  B. 


Captain,    .      .  A.  E.  Smith. 

First  Lieutenant,  .  W.  F.  Little. 

Second  Lieutenant,  J.  E  Jones. 

First  Sergeant,      .  R.  G.  Poland. 


Sergeants, 


Corporals, 


Captain,       .        D.  R.  Edgar. 
First  Lieutenant,    G.  W.  Conover. 
Second  Lieutenant,  W.  L.  Tharp. 
First  Sergeant,   .   T.  E.  Van  Winkle. 


{F.  A.  Price,  Jr. 
C.  E.  Stevens.  Sergeants, 
F.  G.  C.  Volkert. 
fD.  T.  Mason. 


rH.  B.  OSBORN. 

T  J.  B.  Brown. 
'■F.  W.  Gaston. 
fH.  D.  Carpender. 


C.  A.  Morris. 
E.  A.  Pearce. 


Corporals, 


■  E.  W.  Seng. 


F.  E.  Holsten. 


L  A.  V.  De  Hart. 


IG.  R.  KOEHLER. 


COMPANY  C. 


Captain,  . 
First  Lieutenant,  . 
Second  Lieutenant, 
First  Sergeant, 

Sergeants, 


Corporals, 


C.  H.  BONNEY. 

W.  Carter. 

F.  C.  Schneider. 

A.  E.  Hitchner. 

fG.  W.  Bauer,  Jr. 
-!  C.  G.  O'Neill. 
LC.  Wagner. 
fH.  B.  Angus. 
I  I.  R.  Valentine. 
j  J.  G.  Mason. 
IG.  S.  J.  Rathbun. 


Captains, 


W.  S.  HoAG,  W.  A.  Fisher,  C.  T.  Brown,  unassigned. 


DISTINGUISHED  STUDENTS  IN  THE  MILITARY  DEPARTMENT. 

In  accordance  with  orders  of  the  War  Department^  on  the 
graduation  of  everj  class  the  names  of  such  students  as  have 
shown  special  aptitude  for  military  service  will  be  reported  to 
the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  and  to  the  Adjutant-General 
of  l^ew  Jersey;  and  the  names  of  the  three  most  distinguished 
students  in  Military  Science  and  Tactics  will  be  inserted  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  Register  and  published  in  general  orders. 

The  names  of  the  students  in  the  Class  of  1902  who  were  so 
reported  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  and  to  the  Ad- 
jutant-General of  'New  Jersey,  and  whose  names  will  appear  in 
the  Army  Register  for  1902,  are: 

Cadet  Captain,  Frederic  William  Smith. 

Cadet  Major,  Albert  Ellicott  Brown. 

Cadet  First  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant,    .       .    Kalph  Ogden  Smith. 
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9.  STANDING  COMMITTEES  OP  THE  BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES. 


Finance— Robert  F.  Ballantine,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Instruction  and  Discipline — Rev.  Edward  B.  Coe,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chairman. 
College  Experiment  Station — The  President,  Chairman. 
College  Farm — William  H.  Leupp,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Preparatory  School — Rev.  Professor  William  H.  S.  Demarest,  D.D.,  Chair- 
man. 

Properties— Henry  L.  .Janeway,  Esq.,  Chairman, 

Library — Rev.  Roderick  Terry,  D.D.,  Chairman. 

Honorary  Degrees— Rev.  Joachim  Elmendorf,  D.D.,  Chairman. 

Trustees— Rev.  John  B.  Drury,  D.D.,  Chairman. 

Beneficiary  Trusts— Rev.  Professor  J.  Preston  Searle,  D.D.,  Chairman. 
Advisory — The  President,  Chairman. 
Ceramics— William  H.  Leupp,  Esq.,  Chairman. 


Alumni  Interests — Professors  Cooper,  Bevier,  Mr.  Parmelee. 

Athletics— Professors  Smith,  Mulford,  Mr.  Dodge. 

Catalogue — Professors  Kirk,  Voorhees,  Mr.  Morris. 

Curriculum — Professors  Bevier,  Nelson,  Payson. 

Employment  of  Students — Professors  Voorhees,  Titsworth,  Chester. 

Extension  Work — Professors  Prentiss,  Voorhees,  Bevier. 

Graduate  Degrees— Professors  Stevenson,  Cooper,  Halsted. 

Gymnasium — Professors  Chester,  Gillmore,  Mr.  Dodge. 

Library — Professors  Hart,  Mulford,  Mr.  Upson. 

Municipal  Hygiene— Professors  Van  Dyck,  Voorhees,  Smith. 

Music— Mr.  Upson,  Mr.  Barbour,  Professor  Davis. 

Relations  to  Preparatory  Schools— Professors  Van  Dyck,  Stevenson, 
Payson. 

Press — Professors  Davis,  Halsted,  Speyers. 


The  President  is  t%  officio  a  Member  of  all  Committees. 


10.   STANDING  COMMITTEES  OP  THE  FACULTY. 


The  President  is  ex  officio  a  Member  of  all  Committees. 


The  member  first  named  in  each  instance  is  Chairman. 


II.   STUDENT  SELF-GOVERNMENT  COMMITTEE. 


1902—1903. 


Dean  F.  C.  Van  Dyck,  ex  officio. 


Ernest  D.  Jones,  1903. 
Ralph  C.  Morris,  1903. 
Frank  E.  Spring,  1903. 


William  A.  Fisher,  1903. 


William  H.  Giebel,  1904. 
Milton  S.  Ley,  1904. 
J.  Clarence  Miller,  1904. 
Frederick  G.  C.  Volkert,  1904. 


Charles  S.  Backus,  1905, 
Albert  B.  Smith,  1905. 


Henry  M.  Fales,  Jr.,  1906, 
John  R.  MacNeill,  1906. 
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12.  THE  ASSOCIATION  OP  THE  ALUMNI  OP  RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 


President, 


Vice  Presidents,  . 

Secretary,  

Treasurer, 

Biographer,  .... 
Orator  Primarius,  . 
Orator  Secundus, 

Alumni  Trustee  Nominating  Com- 
mittee, .... 

Chief  Inspector  of  Election  of 
Alumni  Trustee,  . 

Assistant  Inspectors, 

Permanent  Chairman  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee, 


Standing  Committee, 


John  S  Voorhees,  76. 
Key.  a.  a.  Zabriskie,  '65. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Wyckoff,  '71. 

CORTLANDT  PaRKER,  '78. 

Egbert  Le  Fevre,  M.D.,  '78. 

Isaac  A.  Lee,  '94. 

Theodore  B.  Booraem,  '81. 

Irving  S.  Upson,  '81. 

Rev.  Joseph  R.  Duryee,  D.D.,  '74. 

Howard  N.  Fuller,  '74. 

WiLLARD  P.  Voorhees,  '71. 

John  A.  Miller,  '71, 

Rev.  Peter  H.  Milliken,  D.D.,  '76. 

Professor  A.  A.  Titsworth,  C.E.,  '77. 

W.  Edwin  Florence,  '85. 

Irving  Hoagland,  '90. 

Professor  Louis  Bevier,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  ,78. 

Theodore  B.  Booraem,  '81,  Treasurer  ex 

officio. 

Isaac  A  Lee,  '94,  Secretary  ex  officio. 

John  N.  Carpender,  '66. 

John  A  Miller,  '71. 

John  W.  Searing,  '74. 

Jacob  E.  Ward,  ,75. 

John  S.  Voorhees,  '76. 

William  H.  Van  Steenbergh,  '77. 

Irving  S.  Upson,  '81. 

Hon.  Theodore  Strong,  '83. 

H.  A.  Smith.  '87. 

Rev.  John  H  Raven,  D.D.,  '91. 

Robert  B.  Littell,  '96 
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13.  THE  RUTGERS  COLLEGE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OP  THE 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Orgaaized  1892.   Incorporated  1902.   Annual  meeting  January  16th,  1903. 


Board  of  Directors. 


OFFICERS, 


President,  . 
Vice  President, 


Louis  W.  Stotesbury,  '90. 
Clifford  H.  Strang,  '91. 
Philip  M.  Brett,  '92. 


Secretary, 
Treasurer, 


Frank  A.  Pattison,  '87. 


EXECUTIVE  committee. 


Hon.  Henry  W.  Bookstaver,  '59. 
Professor  Louis  Bevier,  Jr.,  '78. 


John  A.  Miller,  '7L 
William  S.  Myers,  '89. 


Warren  A.  Mayou,  '90. 
14.  RUTGERS  CLUB,  1902-1903. 


f  Charles  E.  Pattison,  '84,  Presiding  Officer. 
Key.  Wm.  H.  Ten  Eyck,  D.D.,  '45. 
Richard  Wynkoop,  '49. 
Rev.  Joachim  Elmendorf,  D.D  .,  '50. 
Rev.  C.  I.  Shepard,  '50. 
Judge  H.  W.  Bookstaver,  '59. 
Judge  William  H.  Vredenburgh,  '59. 
J.  C.  Pumpelly,  '60. 
Stephen  Fiske,  '62. 
Judge  Alfred  Reed,  '62. 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Pool,  '63. 
Augustus  Floyd,  '65. 


Haley  Fisk,  '71. 

Charles  A.  Runk,  '74. 

David  Murray,  '76. 

Irving  S.  Upson,  '8L 

Rev.  William  I.  Chamberlain,  '82. 

Rev,  Henry  E.  Cobb,  '84. 

William  S.  Myers,  '89. 

Dr.  James  Bishop,  '9L 

Philip  M.  Brett,  '92. 

Rev.  Ellis  Bishop,  '92 
I  Dr.  Louis  F.  Bishop,  '85,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
t     urer,  54  West  Fifcy-fifth  street.  New  York. 


Dinner  Committee, 


-  John  N.  Carpender,  '66. 


SPECIMEN  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 
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SPECIMEN  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 


ALGEBRA, 

1.  Divide  2.^^  +  17a;  +  21  by  1x  +  3. 

2.  Resolve  into  two  factors     -f-  2aa;  +  ^  —  461 

3.  Given  .t'^  -f  y  '  =  5  and  x  -h  2/  =  35  to  find  .r  and  2/. 

4.  Given  .-c"'*  +  ?>xxj  =  28  and  .ci/  -f  4^/^  =  8  to  find  .r  and  y. 

5.  Solve  .7(x  +  .13)  =  .03(4.i'  — .1)  -r  .5. 

6.  Solve  x^  —  y^  =  56  and  x"^     xy  -{-y^  =  28,  for  x  and  y. 

7.  Solve     +  xy  -f  4^/2  =  6  and  S.t^  +  8y^  =  14,  for  a;  and  y. 

8.  Solve  .1'^  -(-  2/^  =  68  and  .ti/  =  16,  for  x  and  2/. 

9.  By  A.  P.  find  the  sum  of  the  odd  numbers  from  1  to  100. 

10.  Find  the  sum  of  the  series  f ,  J,  J  ,  to  6  terms. 

GEOMETRY. 

1.  If  two  parallel  lines  be  cut  by  a  third  line,  the  exterior- 
interior  angles  are  equal. 

2.  In  the  same  circle,  or  in  equal  circles,  equal  angles  at  the 
center  intercept  equal  chords  and  equal  arcs  on  the  circumference. 

3.  Two  similar  triangles  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  on 
any  two  homologous  sides. 

4.  What  is  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  40  feet  ? 

5.  The  area  of  a  sector  is  equal  to  half  the  product  of  its  radius 
and  arc. 

0.  If  two  straight  lines  are  cut  by  three  parallel  planes,  the 
corresponding  segments  are  proportional. 

7.  If  the  dimensions  of  a  rectangular  parallelopiped  are  20.5 
feet.  18 1  feet  and  6.75  feet,  what  is  the  length  of  the  edge  of  an 
equivalent  cube? 
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8.  If  the  angle  of  a  lune  is  50°,  find  its  area  on  a  sphere  whose 
surface  is  72  square  inches. 

9.  The  area  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  its  diameter  by  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle. 

10.  Eequired  the  entire  surface  of  a  right  cone  whose  altitude 
is  16  inches  and  the  radius  of  the  base  12  inches. 


AEITHMETIC. 

1.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  14,  18,  21,  27,  28,  126. 

2.  Simplify  95S  —  9^^  —  8f  — 14^^^  +  74|. 

3.  What  is  the  interest  of  $845  for  1  year,  8  months,  at  6 
per  cent? 

4.  If  6  persons  spend  $600  in  8  months,  liow^  many  dollars  will 
be  required  for  10  persons  in  14  months  ? 

5.  Divide  09936  by  .276. 

6.  12%  tons  of  iron  are  obtained  from  235  tons  of  ore;  what 
per  cent  of  the  ore  is  iron  ? 

7.  1/52.2729? 

8.  1^187.149248? 

9.  How  many  grams  will  3  decimeters,  cubed,  of  water  weigh  ? 

10.  How  many  ares  in  25  meters  squared  ? 

UNITED   STATES  HISTOKY. 

1.  What  support  had  Columbus  for  his  theory  of  a  waterway 
westward  to  India  ? 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  explorations  of  Ponce  de  Leon. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

4.  When  and  how  did  the  English  supplant  the  French  in 
America  ? 

5.  What  were  ^ Writs  of  Assistance?" 

,  6.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  aid  rendered  by  France  to  the  American 
colonies  during  the  war  of  the  Eevolution. 

7.  What  can  you  say  of  the  relations  between  France  and 
America  during  Washington's  Administration  ? 
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8.  In  what  way  did  the  weakness  of  the  United  States  show 
itself  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  ?    Give  a  brief  explanation. 

9.  Tell  of  the  acquisition  of  Florida. 

10.  What  was  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty  ? 


ENGLISH  GEAMMAK  AND  LITERATURE. 

1.  Define  a  word.  What  are  simple,  compound,  primitive, 
derivative  words  ?  Illustrate.  Why  is  the  hyphen  used  in  first- 
1)0111  and  omitted  in  statesman  ? 

2.  In  view  of  the  words  from  which  they  are  derived,  explain 
the  spelling  of  pitying,  merrier,,  dying,  dyeing,  agreeable. 

3.  WTiat  is  the  plural  of:  thief,  ox,  solo,  goose,  basis,  sheep^ 
staff,  valley,  son-in-law,  pailful  ? 

Answer  questions,  5,  6,  7,  8  in  connection  with  this 
extract : 

"The  summer  before  Tennyson  died  he  read  to  me,  late 
one  night  at  AldAvorth,  with  great  gusto  and  thrill- 
ing effect,  'The  Revenge.'  One  could  but  remem- 
ber Carlyle's  characteristic  remark  when  he  heard 
him  read  it,  'Eh,  Alfred,  but  ve've  got  the  grip 
of  it."' 

4.  ^^ame  the  parts  of  speech  and  illustrate  from  the  extract. 
Discuss  the  uses  of  the  word  hut  herein. 

5.  Parse  summer,  before,  Revenrje,  Carlyle's,  read  (in  last 
line) . 

6.  What  is  the  syntax  of  the  quoted  remark? 

7.  WTiich  of  the  ''books  announced"  have  you  (a)  read  and 
(h)  studied? 

8.  What  is  the  scope  of  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton  ? 

9.  What  does  Macaulay  think  of  Milton's  prose  writings  ? 

10.  Write  an  essay  (of  alx)ut  150  words)  on  one  of  these 
themes : 

(a)  The  Character  of  Shylock. 

(h)  The  Story  and  the  Teaching  of  Coleridge's  An- 
cient Mariner. 
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chp:mistry. 

1.  Give  reactions  for  making  ammonia. 

2.  Prove  formula  of  water  by  experiments. 

3.  Define  atomatic  weight;   define  base. 

4.  State  all  the  different  forms  of  carbon  and  the  uses  to  which 
each  is  put. 

5.  Describe  how  copper  is  obtained  from  copper  pyrites. 

6.  How  is  silver  obtained  from  its  ores  ? 

7.  Distinguish  between  steely  Avrought  iron  and  cast  iron. 

8.  Distinguish  between  brass  and  bronze. 

9.  Describe  the  important  compounds  of  mercury  and  of  lead. 

10.  What  is  the  composition  of  green  vitriol  and  of  epsom  salts  ? 


PHYSICS. 

1.  Show  that  no  matter  is  destroyed  when  a  candle  is  burned. 

2.  Define  and  illustrate  inertia. 

3.  What  is  elasticity  and  its  laws  ? 

4.  How  do  we  calculate  the  resultant  of  parallel  forces  ? 

5.  Distinguish  weight  from  mass. 

6.  State  the  laws  of  falling  bodies. 

7.  State  the  laws  of  the  pendulum. 

8.  State  the  principle  of  Archimedes. 

0.  How  is  a  clock  compensated  for  variations  in  temperature? 
10.  Mention  some  ways  of  ])roducing  electricity. 
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